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ABSTRACT 

This volume is a record of discussions held at an 
invitational symposium that explored the major issues and challenges 
that face the catechetical ministry. The theme of this event was one 
of partnership and collaboration. The following presentations were 
made* (l) "Catechesist An Ecclesial Hinistry" (P. Laghi); (2) 
''Bishops Concerns atxiut Religious Education" (F. Schulte), with 
responses by E. Ford and S. Marotta; (3) "A Report on the Task Force 
for Doctrinally Sound Catechetical Materials* (v". Leibrecht), with a 
response by L. Piermarini; (4) "The usee Revision of Guidelines on 
Human Sexuality* (W. C. Newman), with a resp^^nse b*/ E, T. Nedder; (5) 
"Faith Maturity and Human Development* Challenges for Catechetical 
Publishers* (M. Gorman), with responses by H. Dalton and J. P. 
Sinwellj (6) "The Catechism of the Universal Church" (w. j. Levada), 
with a response by J. DeBoy, Jr.; and (7) "Cat-echesis for a 
Multi-cultural Church $ A Black Perspective" (E. M. Lumas). The 
concluding three presentations consisted of responses from a panel of 
catechetical publishers including: I. Murphy, C. R. Rimmele, and M. 
Baffio. (KM) 
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Introduction 

'if 



F 

JLm rom February 20th to 22nd, 1990, 
several bishops, the leaders of United States catechetical publishing 
companies and a representative group of diocesan directors of religious 
educaion and superintendents of Catholic schools gathered in Washing* 
ton, D.C, to comn^nK>rdte the tenth anni vei^ty of ttie publication of d^- 
echesi Tmdendae by Pope John Paul II. 

The commemoration twk the form of an invitational symposium to 
explore the major issues and challenges that face the catedietical ministry. 
It ivas also the occasion of reviewing several major initiatives that wUl 
impact the catechetical ministry, e.g* the Universal Catechism, an update 
on the usee Revision of Guidelines on Human Sexuality and the Task 
Force for Doctrinaliy Sound Catechetical Materials, 

This event was planned in fulfillment of a goal of NCEA's National 
Conference of Directors of Religious Eduaition (NCDRE) which brings 
together diocesan level directors of religious education in parish and 
sdiool programs who are members of the Chid Administrators of 
Catholic Education (CACE). 

We are gprateful to the presenters who made their texts available and 
regret that in a few cases we were unable to obtain manuscripts. This 
booklet is a record of these discussions and makes them available to a 
wider audience. 

The theme and the mood of this significant event was one of partner- 
ship and collaboration. The catechetical publishers perform a vital service 
for the Church in the United States. By publishing these proceedings it 
is our hope that this spirit of partnership and collaboration will be 
enhanced. 

Rev. Francis D. Kelly 

Executive Director 

Department of Religious Education, 

NCEA 

O & 
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FIRST PRESENTATION 



CATECHESIS: 

An Ecclesial Ministry 

Most Reverend Pb Laghi, D.D. 
Apostolic Pro-Nmcio to the United States 



I 

JL. t is a pleasure for me this evening 
to be with dioc^n catechetical leaders frcm around the United 
States and the leaders of the catechetical publishing companies to 
inaugurate this Symposium commemorating the publication ten 
years ago of Pope John Paul II's Apostolic Exhortation on catechesis, 
Catechesi Tradendae. 

I am very aware of the dedicated service that both of your 
groups give to the catechetical ministry. Diocesan religious 
education offices have inaugurated training programs for cate- 
chists, supervised the formation and certification of literally tens 
of thousands of parish catechists and school religion teachers, 
promoted parent and family involvement hi the catechetical process 
and fostered important efforts at adult religious education. 

I know that you often must carry out your important respon- 
sibilities with limited budgets and personnel. You should have the 
satisfaction, however, of laiowing that your efforts are doing much 
to strengthen the Church as a community of faith and will bear 

On April 6, 1 990, Archbishop Laghi was appointed Pro-Profect of the Congregation 
for Catholic Education at the Vatican. 
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Ihiit for many decades to come. I Jcnow the high priority which 
the Holy Father attaches to catechesis^ subject he raises with 
almost every group of Ushops he receives on the ad lamina 
audiences. In lUs name I thank and encourage you for your com- 
petence and dedicatioa 

Catechetical publishers in the United States also play a unique 
and vital role in the catechetical ministry of the Church. You 
provide the indispensable programs and materials for the religious 
education of millions of Catholic young people and the support 
material for the catechists. Often your local reprraentatives help 
diocesan offices in the training of catechists and teacheis and you 
have been generous in supporting the efforts of the national 
oiganizations serving catechesis. I know that you have responded 
po^tivdy to the initiatives of the American tHshoi» such as their 
document on Basic Teadiings for Catholic Education and The Naiioml 
OU&:haicaI Directory: Sharing the Light of Faith. 

In the name of the Church I thank you most sincerely for all you 
have done and continue to do to unite educational creativity and 
technkal expertise to sound teaching and doctrine in your mate- 
rials. The Church in the United States is enriched because of your 
efforts. 



Revelation, Magisterium, 
Catechetics 

Now I would like, as the representative of the Holy Father and 
his supreme teaching office in the Church, to share some reflections 
on your ministry which are based on the principles enunciated in 
Caiechesi lyadendae and which appear to me to be of continued 
relevance ten years later. 

First of all, I believe that it is iniportant to remind ourselves that 

it is to the bishops, united %vith Peter's successor, the Bishop of 

Rome, that the primary and authentic tes^hing responsibility in the 

Church belongs. This truth is clearly enunciated in the Constitution 

on the Church of the Second Vatican Council: 

Bishops are preachers of the faith who lead new disdples to Quist. They 
are authentic teachers, that is, teachers endowed with the authority of Christ, 
who preach to the people committed to them the foith they must believe 
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and put into jvacttoe. By the light of the Holy %>irit, they make that faith 
dear, bringing foitii fnm ttte treasmy of levdation new things and old (cf. 
Mt 1350, maldi^ faith fruit and visjlantly warding off any orors 
nvliich threaten th^ flock (cf. 2 Tim. 4:1-4). 

IKshops, teaching In cxjjnmimion with the Roman Pontiff are to be respected 
l^aU as witness to divine ami GtthoUc truth. In matters of feith and morals, 
d»bisl»psqicakinthenameofChri^and tltt faithful are tu accept their 
teaching ami iblhoe to it with a religious assent of soul. (Document of Vati- 
can II, IS) 

This tmth highlights the lact that all others are partners and 
coUabozatois with the bishops in their essential teaching mission. 
This is, of course, not merely a bureaucraUc or authoritarian 
arrangement but goes to the heart of what is happening In catech- 
esis. 

What we are dealing with in catechesis is above all the transmis- 
^on of the revealed Word of Cod. We are passing on a living and 
dynamic truth that transcends the human intellect, the truth about 
God's own nature. His Revelation above all in Jesus Christ, and His 
plan for human beings and human history. As Pope John Paul 0 
points out in Ottechesi Tradendat. "This teaching is not a body of 
abstract truths. It is the communication of the living mystery of 
God'' (#7). These sublime truths, while received in htunan minds 
and expressed in limited human words, nonetheless, derive their 
origin from God and are ob^cts of supernatural faith. 

The primary object of catechesis is not human experience. There 
has be«n some confusion on this important point. While the 
message of Christ guarantees, as nothing else can, the true dignity 
of the human person, this message is primarily about revealed 
realities. It is primarily Theocentric and Christocentric not anthro- 
pocentric. 

Since this is the case, our posture as participants in the catecheti- 
cal process must be one of great respect for and absolute fidelity 
to this revealed truth as the Church, directed by the Holy Spirit, 
communkates it to us. 

This has been the approach of the teachers of the faith from the 
beginning. We recall, for example, St Paul in his teaching on the 
central doctrina* of the Resurrection of Jesus and the Eucharist and 
how he began his treatment of both subjects with the words: 1 
hand on to you, what I myself have received'' (1 Cor. 11:23; 1 Cor. 
15:13). Paul although called by the Lord directly, was careful to 
make sure his message was in harmony with that of Peter aiHi the 
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other apo^es as he narrates in Galatians, iOiA, v.18; Ch. v.2): 
1 laid out for their scrutiny the gospel as I present it to the 
GentOes...to make sure the course I was pursuing was not usdess." 

I know that you yourselves understand and accept these impor- 
tant truths about the ecdesial nature of the catechetical ministry 
but it is my hope that these reflections may hdp focus your 
discussions during this important Symposium and root them in a 
truly ecde^ological framework that is uncompromi^ngly Caithfiil 
to the magisterium of tlte Churcii. 

You wHl receive considerable help and direction in this effort at 
fidelity from the Universal Catechism which is in the process of 
being developed. This important teaching instrument was re- 
quested by the Work! Synod of Bishops to clarify ambiguity in 
teaching and to help in the recovery of a common lai^uage of faith. 



Contemporary Problems and 
Challenges 

Presuming this solid eccl^iological fouidation/ 1 would like to 
consider now our catechetical task as we face the 199Qs. We know 
that in the Western Worki at lai^, and in the United States hi 
partkislar our teaching of the faith takes place in a very pluralistic 
and secular culture, lliis presents special challenges to those who 
like yourselves are Iraders in this ministry. 

It is timely that the next Pleruuy Assembly of the International 
Catechetical Commission to be held in Rome in Septemt>er ivill 
address the topic "Catechesis in a Secular and Pluralist World.'' 
Undoubtedly, its conclusions will be a help to the Church as it 
adjusts its perennial mission of proclaimmg Cod's timeless truth 
to the new cultural and social situations in which it must be carried 
out. 

How might the programs and materials for which you are 
responsible respond to the challenge of a secular and pluralist 
culture? Permit me to share a few personal suggestfons around 
three themes that I believe are critical: 

1) We need in a secular world a recovery of the ''contemplative^ 
dimension of our message. Despite the spread of material goods 
and the progress of science and technology, the words of St. Au- 
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gustine are felt by in£ny modem people: "You have made us for 
Yourself, O God— and our hearts will find no rest until they rest 
in You." 

In CaUchesi Tradendae, the Holy Father emphasizes the links 
between conversion and instruction. He notes that catechesis must 
^concent itsdf...with opening the heart, with converting, and with 
preparing total adherence to Jesus Christ" (#19). 

We need therefore to open up those we serve to personal. 
Intimate commtmion with the Living God who Himself desires a 
true relationship with them: 'behold I stand at the door and knock. 
If anyone hears me calling and opens the door, I will enter his 
house and have supper with him and he with me." (Rv. 3:20) 

If this personal conversion to Jesus Christ is our ultimate goal, 
we must ask: do our programs and materials foster a true and deep 
prayer experience? How do they equip adults and young people 
to seek solitude and silence to encounter the Living and Loving 
God? lyo we communicate to those we serve the truth that this 
earthly life is a preparation, for an eternal communion in love with 
the Blessed Trinity? 

2) We need also a commitment to teaching and witness on 
human rights, liberation for the poor and oppressed, social justice 
in all its dimensions. 

The Pastoral Constitution on the Church on the Modem World of the 
Secorul Vatican Council Caudium et Spes, declared that the problem 
and sorrows of the people of our time are the problems and 
sorrows of the Chimrh. That landmark document presented an 
agenda of human concerns with which the Church must be 
engaged. This is, of course, only a modem application of J^us' call 
to servant love and to treat the neediest and least as we would treat 
him. 

Often the credibility of our faith message for modem secular 
persons is greatly enhanced by the true living out of the Church's 
socuil teaching. 

In our materialistic society we must help the students and adults 
whom we serve to see that Christian faith is a call to conversion, 
to a life-style that places priority on sharing rather than acquisi- 
tion. 

Pope John Paul n has put it powerfully and succinctly: "We 
proclaim a wisdom that recognizes and upholds the priority of 
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ethics over technology, the primacy of the person over things, the 
superiority of spirit over matter.'' 

3) Clarity and Unity in our teaching. 

A secular and pluralist sodety tends to be ^eptical about truth 
and resistant to authority. AH assertions are considered of equal 
vahie and ob^ctive truth is smothered by suljjectivity. Those cul- 
tural trends have been amply documented, as you know, in such 
works as The Closing oi the American Mind" and liabits of the 
Heart'' These trends especially affect the moral judgments and 
actions of people today. 

In the face of this challenge what is the catechist, the publisher 
to do? How can we respond? 

An exceedingly authoritarian or dictatorial approach is inappro- 
priate and will not be successful in such a climate. Rather, we must 
make more strenuous efforts to show the reasonableness and 
indeed the goodness and beauty of our moral teaching. We must 
appeal to the best instincts, idealism and generosity of our stu- 
dents. 

This reality cakls for much more rime and attention to be given 
to moral coiiscience formation in our programs. It also calls for 
more in-depth treatment of those specific moral issues which are 
contested in our day. 

For example, in the critical issues of abortion students are 
surrounded by a chorus of pro-choice and personal freedom 
rhetoric that ignores the simple truth of the right of the unborn. 
The documental prejudice of the media on this issue is supported 
by unthinking peer influence to deprive yoimg people of the 
opportunity to investigate the pro-life position. These are issues 
which muiit be more seriously part of our catecheUcal program in 
this society. 

In addition, we must avoid the tendency noted in some materials 
to present, as it were, two moral options, one described as "the 
official teaching of the Church" and another as the opinion of theo- 
logians and psychologists. 

The end result of this approach is to erode the Church's whole 
moral teaching effort Once the "pick and choose" principle has 
been introduced, then people will often respond to the Church's 
moral teaching based on their own prejudices and preferences. One 
will choose to reject all or part of the Church's sexual ethic; another 
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will reject the social and justice teaching. Much confusion has been 
generated by this faulty approach. 

While theologians may be called upon to evaluate moral teach- 
ing and issues in the light of new data this does not give dieir 
hypothesis the standing of the Church's moral teaching. Nor is the 
di&i^on of critical and unaccepted moral thinking part of the 
catechetical task. Our task is to present fully the moral teaching 
which the Holy Spirit has inspired in the ordinary magisterium of 
the bishops in communion with the Holy Father. This teaching is 
available in the documents of the Holy See and the Amt..can 
bisho{» and should be a major source for writers of catechetical 
materials. 



Conclusion 

The dynamic vitality of the catechetical apostolate in the United 
States and the dedication and competence which you and your 
predecessors have brought to it in the past makes me hopeful that 
you and those you represent will rise to the challenges that face 
.s in effectively communicating the Qiristian mosage in our 
moment of history. 

As we pick up the challenge I believe that we can be encouraged 
and motivated by the words Pope John Paul II penned ten years 
ago in Catechesi Tmdendae and with which I would like to conclude 
this evening: 

The more the Church, whether on the local or the universal levd, gives 
catechesis priority over other works and umiertakings the mult of which 
wovid be more spectacular^ the more she Bnds in catechesis a strengthen- 
ing of ha* int»nal life as a community of believers and of her external 
activity as a missionaiy Church. As the lOHi oentun draws to a ch^e; the 
Churdi is bidden by God and by events - each of them a call from Him - 
to renew her tru^ in catechetical activity as a prime aspect of her mission. 
She is {ndden to offer catechesis her resources in people and eneigy, 
without sparing ^fort, toil or material means, in order to organize it better 
and to train qualified personnel. There is no mere human calculation; it is 
an attitude of foith. An attitude of faith always has refennee to the 
foithfulness of Cod, who never fails to respond. (#15) 




BISHOPS' 

Concerns 



About Religious Education 



States Bishops' Conference Committee on Education it is my privi- 
lege and responsibility to serve the Conference on matters that 
affect education and catechesis. For this reason I am very happy 
to be with this group of religious education leaders this evening. 
I applaud and thank you for all you do for Christ's Church and 
his people. 

We carry out our religious education ministry at an interesting 
and exdting time in Church history. There have been many 
positive developmoits in catechesis over these past two decades 
which I know my brother bishops welcome as enthusiastically as 
I do. You— publishers and diocesan staff persons—have been 
greatly responsible for the realization of these catechetical achieve- 
ments. Let me just site four 



Most Rev. Francis Schulte, D.D. 
Archbishop qf New Means 
Chcdman, USCC Committee on Education 




the Chairman of the U;iited 



1. The mtomtion of the attechumemte as the ordimuy means of 
fonnation for the unbaptized and the use of the model of the 
catechiunenate as a norm for other catechetical prc^rams. The 
catechiunenate represents a holistic, community-based litui^gfeally- 
directed approach to Qiristian fonnation whtoh has much to tdl 
us about hew catech&is at its best is done. 

Much good has come from your efforts at implementing this 
program— not the least of which has been the large number of 
people who h^ve been invited to bapdsm or fiill communion in the 
Catholic Qiurch. Several good confirmation programs have 
benefitted from the principles of the catechimienate. 

2. The emphasis on emngelization as a major thrust for all catech- 
esis. This orientation has enabled us to present catechesis as aimed 
at fostering a relationship with Christ and leading to personal con- 
version. This helps broaden our view of catedti^iis beyond an 
instructional exercise for its own sake. In Catedtesi Tradendae, Pope 
John Paul n has insisted that an evangelizing approach to catech- 
esis ''will in part decide the tone, the languag? and the method 
of catechesis" (#19). Our goal is to bring others into a personal 
relationship with J^us Chiist. 

3. The growth of catechesis for adults. Catechesis is life-long. This 
truth has l>een more widely recognized and implemented through 
your efforts. One thinks not only of the important and fruitful sac- 
ramental preparation programs for parents but also of the many 
efforts aimed at adults as adults— such as the Renew 

program. These programs have provided thousaivis of persons 
with a deeper and more mature adult insight into their Catholic 
faith and iis implications for their lives. 

4. The growing sense of team ministry among parish leadership. 
Inaeashigly pastors, principals, DREs see themselves as called to 
work closely together in a supportive way with regular meetings, 
prayer and planning. With this has come a decrease in the sense 
of competition i^tween school and parish programs. 

Accordingly, from the point of view of the bishops I believe that 
much progress has been made. We are aware, however, that the. 
Catholic Church in the United States faces challenges. We face, it 
seems to me, a time of double insecurity: 

a.) A certain instability in the Church has been generated as a result 
of the conciliar renewal. We went from a Church characterized by 
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lability and uniformity to 9 more pluralistic commtmity. There 
have been positive and negative expressions in the movement and 
vfQ still are to some degree in a transition time. 

Tragically in the last 25 years we have gone from a peak of 5.6 
million students in our schools down to 26 million. The schools 
dfer a total environment in which culture can be integrated with 
£aith in a positive iivay. It is to be r^retted that so many no longer 
have this opportunity but I know my brother bishops are fully 
committed both to the retention and strengthening of the school 
systems we now have and to quality parish catechetical programs. 

Fr. Karl Rahner, points out that we are moving gradually 
from an expression of Church deeply rooted in Western European 
culture to one that is more appropriate for the truly ''world 
Church" which the Catholic community represents. This inevita- 
bly results in some tensions and catechetics can be expected to be 
a focus of these tensions because it is squarely at the intersection 
of theological theory and ecdesial practice. 

b.) There is much instaMihf in society. The families for whom 
you prepare materials and programs are very different from 
families of twenty years ago. This represents a considerable 
challenge for us all 

In IS^, for example, there were only about sbc thousand single 
parent families while today there are more than fourteen thousa^ 
such homes. The number of families in which both parents work 
full-time has more than doubled between 1965 and today. In 1965 
there were 1.5 million divorced men—today there are close to 6 
million; the number of divorced women has gone from 2 million 
to 8 mUlion. 

Our programs, accordingly, have to be very sensitive to new 
family situations, to the demands made on parents, to the stresses 
which families experience. 

In addition, our society has largely jettisoned many of the moral 
restraints that made teaching morality in an earlier period much 
easier. Widespread acceptance of divorce, homosexuality, abor- 
tion are just examples of major cultiu-al shifts that make moral 
teaching more difficult. 

Instability is also caused in society by the rapid evolution of the 
conununications media and technological advances. Many of 
these developments are very positive but others require careful 




moral discernment. Some raise troubling ethical questions. In 
many cases events outstrip our ability to respond to them. 

In this time of ecclesial and societal instability I believe that the 
concerns of the bishops focus on two areas: 

a) fidelitjf to the full message of Catholic faith and moral teaching 

h) aaual eff&iwene^ of our prograrm 



Fidelity to Message 

with regard to the first concern/ 1 believe Archbishop Laghi has 
given us in his remarks the proper theological and doctrinal 
framework. You will be hearing from Bishop Leibrecht tomorrow 
a presentation on our project for guidelines for doctrinally sound 
textbooks. 

There has been some discussion lately of "cultural Catholicism'' 
and of a "new religious illiteracy". These trends are understanda- 
bly of mapr concern to the bishops whose primary responsibility 
is the faithful proclamation of the Christian message. 

A New; York Times article spoke of the emergence of "cultural 
Catholicism" (6/18/86). It noted that a growing number of 
Catholics explicitly repudiate not only Church moral teaching but 
the central doctrinal affirmations of Incaniation, Eucharist, Eternal 
life— while at the same time insisting on clinging to Catholk: 
identification for ethnic, cultural and social reasons. As one mother 
quoted in the article said: it is not important "wh<»lher or not they 
(these dogmas) are fact" — "It is not so much our faith as our past" 
that we want to pass on tc our children. 

Fr. James Di Giacomo — himself a long tune religious educator 
and not a reactionary critic— has written of "the new religious 
illiteracy that goes far beyond the inability to rattle off orthodox 
answers to theological questions or to master lists of command- 
ments, capital sins, names of apostles and gifts of the Holy Spirit. 
It has to do with matters of greater moment — images of G<xi, 
fidelity to Jesus message, attitudes toward prayer and worship and 
grasp of fundamental sacramental and moral theology." (Church, 
"The New flliteracy". Fall, 1986) 

Di Giacomo wonders aloud if— in a legitimate effort to adapt the 
message to the hearers and the culture we have not perhaps robbed 
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U of its substance. If the paschal mystery of Jesus' des^th and 
n»urrection is the core of our niKsage — ^how is it— he asks — that 
we hear so little of sin and repentance, of God's challenging 
demands^ about l^^g'' our life for Christ's soke, about the awe- 
some resporoibility of human freedom and its eternal conse- 
quences. 

I lotow that the bishops share the same concerns voiced by Fr. 
Di Giacomo and others. Strong Catholic Christian witness in the 
third millennium will need to be based on deeply held convictions 
and on clear knowledge of the reasons for our faith. 

It was for these reasons that the body of United States bisho{» 
mandated as a "special emphasis objective" of the Department of 
Education of the Bishops' Conference a project on doctrinally 
sound textbooks. As you know — other Christian denominattons 
have official Church-sponsored publishing companies, e.g. Seabury 
Press of the Episcopal Church; Augsburg Press of the Lutheran 
Church. 

The Catholic Church has been enriched by the creativity and 
dedication repnresented by all the publishing companies present 
here this evening. Nonetheless/ the bishops cannot abaiuion their 
direct responsibility for the transmission of the faith and I believe 
that the years ahead will see them taking on even more direct 
interest in this subject. 

The concerns of the United States bishops are shared bey ond our 
borders. It was for this reason that the Extraordinary World Synod 
of Bishops meeting in 1985 in Rome unaimnously voted to request 
that a "catechism or compendium of all of Catholic doctrine be 
prepared as a point of reference for local catechisms." In 1986 the 
Holy Father responded to this req'iest by fonning a Commis^on 
of Cardinals headed by Cardinal Ratzinger to move this project 
forward. 

At the present time we have received a draft of this Universal 
Catechism and are engaged in a national consultation on it. You 
will be receiving a more detailed report on this tomorrow evening 
from Archbishop Levada but I believe that many bishops see this 
docimient as a potential aid in recovering some common language 
of faith in our catechesis so that at least the major religious terms 
of our faith would 6nd a uniform expression in all textbook series. 
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Effectiveness of Programs 

With legud to the second major concern of the bishops, the 
actual effectiveness of our programs — ^we know that many factors 
infhience the outcome of our e06rts. Many of these factors are 
beyond the control of publishers and diocssan staff. 

Parental and family inftuoice is, of course; one of the most 
a itica] factors in effectiveness. I thank publishers who have been 
eqKdally sensitive to producing home activity bocks and paren- 
tal materials to try and make this critkral link between the effort; 
of the school or parish program and what happens at home. I 
encourage you to continue these efforts. 

I believe that the Toward Effective Parish Migious Education 
Natimd Study done by NCEA's Department of Religious Educa- 
tion a few years ago in conjunction with The Search Institute 
pinpoints faictors that are critical to effectiveness and which, if 
widely implemented, would make a very significant difference in 
our parish programs. 

I am happy to team that the Lilly Foundation has hmded a Task 
Force to prepare a proposal for a comprehensive look at the 
effectiveness issue in both parish and school programs. I am sure 
such a shidy would be very helpful at this stage of the catechetical 
renewal. 

As I think about these two concerns for fidelity aiui effective- 
ness may I dose by offering eight specific recommendations to the 
publishers which might well be part of our dialogue during these 
days. 

It your teacher n^nuals may I suggest that you: 

1. Motivate teachers to set specific goals for religious literacy 
in a given year and give them concrete ways to achieve those 
goals. 

2. Present for the teachers a holistic and thorough Christology 
dearly presenting Jesus as both God and Man, Savior and Model. 

3. Enable the tochers to train students in the art of prayer 
including the traditional Catholic prayer forms— Stations, Rosary, 
etc. as well as Scriptural prayer. 

4. Encourage the teachers to give personal witness to their faith 
and the ways it has effected thdr personal lives and behavior. 

In your student textbooks may I suggest that you: 
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1. Awaken in students a sense of self-worth based on God's tove 
for them and their adoption as children of God, sisters and brothers 
of Christ and h^ of eternal life. 

2. Challenge them, in keeping with their stage of devdopment, 
to acquire an intelligent personal grasp of the truths of the faith. 

3. Appeal to students moral idealism to be willing to go "again^ 
the crowd" and stand for values that are counter-cultural 

4. Provide them with skills that will help them engiige in 
enriching praya in both discursive and non-diKnusive>i more ^ent 
ways. 

With these few suggestions I a^in want to applaud you for all 
you have done so generously and professionally over all these 
yeaxs to buUd up our schools and parishes as true communities of 
faith. 
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'RESPONSE 



Dr. Elinor K. Ford 

Mif Executive Officer and President 
mttiam H, sadlien inc. 
New York, NY 



C 

^bi^atechetical publishers are not only 
pleased about/ but anxious to be involved in the development of 
all kinds of catechetical guidelines and, in particulaT^ with the 
Universal Catechism, We spend millions in catechetical resources 
and development and, therefore, have available for the shaping of 
the Universal Catechism the greatest theological, catechetical and 
pedagogical minds with years of experience in creating materials 
appropriate for all ages from womb to tomb. 

In particular, catechetical publishers strive to achieve Pope John 
Paul Ws goal in Catechesi Tradendae, namely, the integration of our 
materials in a process that makes inseparable orthopraxis and 
orthodoxy. 

It Is for these reasons that we, the catechetical publishers, have 
two requests to make of our bishops, and of you, our Apostolic Pn>- 
NuiKio to the United States. The first is that, after we have spent 
huge amounts of time, effort and money on the creation of 
materials that reflect and proclaim the various Church documents 
and, in this case, the Universal Catechism, our materials be sup- 
ported by the bishops and other Church leaders. This is especially 
true when groups that seek a return to a pre-Vatican II Church 
attack us for either our incorporating and highlighting of the 
Church's leaching, especially on peace and justice, or our failure 
to use with the modem-day child, a question and answer format. 
I urge the support of the bishops and you, our Apostolic Pro- 
Nuncio to the United States, when such groups call us unfaithful. 

Our second request is for the publishers to be included in the 
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^plng of the final draft of the Universal Caiedam that is about 
to take place. Since we will have to enflesh these guidelines by 
creating appropriate catechetical materials, we ask that our exper- 
tise in Scripture and theological presentation, language and peda- 
gogy be used to develop the final draft of a document that will 
afiect the faith development of adults who will people the thiid 
millennium. Together we can ensure that the linnmoi Cateddsm 
will be used to initiate not indoctrinate/ to raise up living witnesses 
not static observers of faith. 

Catholic publishers stand ready and willing to support the 
bishops in any way possible as they strive to shejf^d us all to a 
£Bith that is truly alive in our homes, our parishes and our worki. 
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RESPONSE 



Ms. Sylvia Marotta 

President, National Assadati<m qf Parish 
Coordinators and Directors qf Religious Education 

(NPCD) 

Director qf Religious Education, St QyrU ^ 
Alexandria Parish, Houston, TX 

am a parish DRE. Some of you 
have been parish DREs. I am also what I call an ecological religious 
educator. I believe that the best religious education l»ppens when 
there is a Ht between persons and their environments. Ten years 
ago when I became a parish DRE, most of the questions I heard 
had to do with structures and programs. Now, the questions seem 
to be mostly formative. We have moved from questions about time 
and place for programs, to questions about how to integrate the 
truths taught with ways of living in this complex culture. 

I am also a proponent of social learning theory. You remember 
that one of the essential elements of this theory is that modeling 
is Intrinsic to the learning process. In that respect, I am happy to 
have been scheduled as the last speaker for this evening, so that 
I could benefit from the examples of the archbishops and the other 
two speakers who preceded me. As 1 listened to Archbishop Laghi 
speak about the need to develop dynamic relationshi|» among 
those who teach in the name of the church, I am thankful that the 
National Catholic Educational Assc^riation has provided this fo- 
rum for so many parts of the religious educational ecological 
system to come together to discuss the future of catechesis in the 
90s. 

Being a parish DRE in this time and place is sometimes like being 
a pig that has been swallowed by a python. My colleagues aini 
I sometimes reaUze that it is a difficult position to 1% in for both 
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the pig ai^ the python, reganSless of the perceived advantages to 
the overall food chain. I hope that as we continue to dialogue at 
this ^mposiunv that questions will arise lor pssctitionas and 
theoretictens to discuss questions about where und when can the 
l>est religious education happen, questions about what the scope 
and strength of our taslcs as religious educators can and should be. 
And, I would hope that we leave here with more questions than 
we have answers, for my colleagues and I know that the best 
religious education raises more questions than it provides answers. 
This is especially true because of the pluralistic and multi-cultural 
church that we are here in the United States. 

As a parish DRE, I am a minister of the Word. 1 affirm 
Archbishop Laghi's call for authentic and faithful teaching, and I 
affirm Archbishop Schulte's emphasis on religious literacy. Lan- 
guage is extremely important to my ministry and that of my 
colleagues. The way that we language" about our faith tradition 
informs our reality and provides the religious imagery that is 
needed to transform our world with living, conscious aiKi active 
faith. If we are to be faithful to our Githolic tradition, we will need 
to l>e more precise about the way our language taps into the lived 
experience of participants in our programs. In our parishes today, 
my colleagues and I, in the coui^ of a week, can meet a Catholic 
college^ucated father who is looking for the right words to use 
with his children, and we can meet a functionally illiterate refugee 
from the south who speaks of knowing that God was with his 
family when they were running from the guns. The methods and 
language that we use with these diverse populations must be 
formational as well as informational. 

Archbishop Schulte spoke of instability of family structures, and 
how this affects the transmission of faith. In the p^arishes, we have 
long been aware that there are only 6% of our families who meet 
the "traditional" description of a bread winning father, a caretaking 
mother and 1.9 children. We can put names and faces on these 
new femilies, who are both blessing and challenge. Our religious 
education environments need re-structuring to better meet the 
needs of these changing families. In this sense, what "has been" 
is not necessarily the best for what "will be." We parish DREs 
are concerned because changing family structures require new 
religious education structures and an education in critical thinking. 
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both of which require professional expertise. 

DREs are an aging population. Our most recent studies indicate 
that our mean age is 47^ and there are not many new people coming 
into the field. DREs have very few people to mentor, and it is the 
mentoring process that provides the excitement that entices others 
to learn. Sodal learning is important for profe^ional religious 
educators, as well as for our constituents in parishes. Hdelity to 
the full message of our faith will require redistribution of re- 
sources. Times are ecoxwmically hard, and we are hearing more 
about parishes and dioceses cutting back on professional stailBF, than 
we are hearing about the priority of religious educational person- 
nel. It is difficult to encourage people to seek an expensive 
advanced degree when there is Uttle economic return or ph 
security if they do so. 

DREs are concerned, too that in our present educatiorml climate, 
the 'iMck to basics" movement v^dll stop at the 50s, instead of 
taking in the full tradition of our 2000 years as a conmiunity of 
believers. We are concerned that those who we work with, the 
prieste and seminarians who work alongside us, are iwt speaking 
the same language. Today's seminarian is likely to come out of 
seminary with only one course in catechetics. We especially would 
invite the kind of dialogue that we are having here tonight to be 
extended, so that parish DREs and seminarians, as well as bishops 
and priests, can l>ecome true partners and collaborators in the 
teaching ministry. 

Hnally, we would ask the bishops and publishers to remembers 
that we need to cultivate a both/ and approach to lifelong learning. 
Children and youth are important, and their learning cannot be ne- 
glected. Ten years ago half of our population was under 30 years 
of age. In the next decade, most of our population will be a mature 
one, as the baby boom generation ages. That means most of our 
parishioners will be adults, and there is a need for a reallocation 
of resources to provide materials and personnel for adult learning 
as well. It is time for all of us engaged in the teaching mission of 
the Church, to be creative in providing learning opportunities for 
all ages. If all the components of the religious education system 
work together, we will ensure that the person/environment fit in 
our mrlti-cultural church will be of the kind necessary to make 
CckJ's kingdom here the kind of place it was intended to be. 
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TMIRD PRESENTATION 



A Report on the 
Task Force 



for Doctrinally Sound 
Catechetical Materials 



Most Rev. John J. Leibrecht, 

Ph.D. 

Bishop of Springfield-Cape 
Girardeau 



adopted for the period 1988-90 was this: 'To support the catecheti- 
cal ministry of the Church in the United States by developing 
policy guidelines for the creation of doctrinally sound textbooks 
and by providmg for their tenplementatioa" 

This particular ob^tive of the Bishops' Conference was given 
to the usee Conunittee on Education. A task foice of religious 
educators and practitioners was formed; its 18 members included 
three bishops. The Task Force began meeting in 1988 and hopes 
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to present its work to the hill assemUy of bishops at their national 
meeting in Nov«nber, 1990. 

The Task Force interprets ''textbooks" more t)roadIy as ''cat- 
echetical niaterials" in order to meet the perceived intentions of 
the Bishops' Conference. Although others in the Catholic cat- 
echetical community will be interested in them, the Gukielines are 
written primarily for publishers^ their authors and editors. The 
hope of the Task Fbice is that the Guidelines will be mutually 
beneficial to the bishops as teachers and to the publishers in their 
commitment to the catechetical ministxy of the Church. 

The Guidelines will be brief, probably in the Brst draft 20 pages 
of single-spaced copy. They are meant to build upon already 
existing guides for publishers such as the General Catechetical Di- 
rectonf and th Natioml Catechetical Directoiy. The Guidelines are 
not meant to be all inclusive. They will higWight teachings whkh 
need special emphasis in the years ahead. The Guidelines will 
include teachings of the Church brought to public attention since 
the publication of the National Catechetical Directory. The Gukie- 
lines, therefore/ try to avoid "reinventing the wheel" but, instead, 
will add to the gukiance already available to publishers. The Task 
Force foresees that the guidelines will, by their very nature, need 
occasional revision and updating in the future. 

At the present time, plans call for three major sections to the 
Guidelities. 

First, there will be an Introduction. Catechists speak of the faith 
which we believe and the faith by whidt we believe. The former 
refers to doctrine and the teachhigs of our Church; the latter refers 
to the gift from God which gives us the power of lielieving. The 
Guidelines will be directed to the faith whidt we believe. 

Two basic principles and four criteria for doctrinally sound 
catechetical materials will be part of the Introduction. The first 
principle of doctrinal soundness is that the Christian message 
must be both authentic and complete. To be authentic, t^chings 
must be in harmony with the doctrine and traditions of the 
Catholic Church. To be complete, the message must in due course 
be presented in its entirety. Completeness implies that the 
individual parts of the Christian message be presented in a 
balaiKed way, according to the capacity of the learners, and with 
the intent of leading individuals and communities to further 
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maturity in &itK The second principle is that the message must 
be incenutte axid d}fmmic, TTte Naiuma CiUedtetkai IXrectory 
to the scriptiuesy the teaching and life and witness of the Church, 
the Church's litui^^cal life, and life experiences of various k^nds 
as ^gns of God's saving activity in the vtrorid. All these compo- 
nents aie to be a part of sound catechetical materials. 

Rrom these two basic principles flow several criteria which 
describe doctrinally sound materials. Hist, thsxe must be plans for 
a jm>gressive/ step-by-step initiation of U\e believer into a Ufe-bng 
joumey of fedlh. Secondly, there needs to be a centiality of 
fundamental doctrines from our Christian tr«iition. Third, various 
cultures must be kept in perspective, as Pope John Paul n said* 
The gospel of Christ is at home in every people." Rnally, there 
is a need for unity among believers which can be helped, to some 
degree, by a shared language in which to express and celebrate 
foith. 

The second major section, Doctrinally Sound Catechetiml Materi- 
als, will contain the gukielines themselves. This section will list 
the teachings which, along with other materials such as the 
National Odechetkal Directoiy, will guide publishers, authors and 
editors- The Guidelines will probably be grouped in the following 
manner 

General Guidelines 
The Trinity 
The Church 
Mary and the Saints 
liturgy and the Sacraments 
The 1 ' of Grace and Moral Issues 
Death, Judgement and Eternity 

It might be helpful to state again that these Guidelines are not 
meant to be all inclusive. They will selectively highlight doctrines 
needed for our own particular times. 

The third section. Presuming Sound Doctrine, will contain Guide- 
lines for effective presentation of sound doctrine based on pastoral 
and practical concerns. It will point out a few guidelines related 
both to calechists and learners. These guidelines are pedagogical 
in nattire and seek to have attractive, appealing and understand- 
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able materials available to both catechists and leamei^ ^ 
niidellnes in this section are included as a *iecessaiy reminder that 
doctrinal content needs sound pedago^cal 

At the present lime, the Task Force has outlined the three 
sections mentioned above. In some form or ottier, *eyj^ 
probably be the three sections mentioned in the final document 
presented to the Bidiops' ConfereiKe in '>I^;v^(J»^, 1990. 

After the Guidelines are approved, as amended by the hill KKXy 

of bishops, some sort of mechanism wiU have to be crealoi to 
implpm^t them. The matter will probably be taken up by Ae 
usee Committee on Fducation it the future. Approval of the 
GuideUnes marks tiie first time the U,S. Bishops' Conference wiU 
have some formal relationship to publishers. As you know, some 
Conferences of Bishops around One worid employ 
writeis and do their own publishing. This has 
tradition in our country. But with the Guidelines, the »isho^ 
Conference wiU have a more formal relationship to I^W^sn^f*- 
Task Force sees its work as being of mutual benefit to boUj ine 
bishops and to publishers. That goal is guiding Task Force efforts. 
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RESPONSE 



Rev. Louis Piermarinl 

Diocesan Director qf Religious Education 
Diocese qf Worcester^ MA 

I 

JL am sure I am speaking for all di- 
ocesan directox^ and personnel in thanking the NCCB for their con- 
tinuing support of the edua^tional ministry of the churdt. It is a 
source of great encouragement to know our bishops consider 
quality religious education programs and their corresponding 
related materials and texts to be a priority. 

Recently there has been a growing awareness among religious 
educators of the need for clarity abo.tt the nature of our educa- 
tioiuil endeavors, that is, the need to .learly define our terms and 
what we are about. The report given by Bishop Leibrecht suggests 
that the bishops too uoiderstand this need. 

The creation of sound guidelines will provide an excellent 
vehicle for dioceses to more effectively communicate with publish- 
ers. If diocesan offices and publishers can speak from a common 
wurce, then the guidelines will bring about a much needed sense 
of religious literacy among our people. Many dioceses are looking 
for distance in writing curriculum guidelines for their parish 
religious education programs. This policy will be an excellent tool 
in helping diocesan offices in this crucial project. 

Another major responsibility of diocesan personnel is to assist 
in the spiritual and professional growth of our volunteer religious 
education teachers. Too often, because of a lack of training, well- 
intentioned catechists in an instructional setting are far less suc- 
cessful than they could be. Guidelines for textbook/, and other 
religious educational materials will serve to assist volunteers to 
acquire the skills that fi.e so desperately needed. If the ministry 
of religious education is a priority in the United States, then the 
guidelines for the educational materials of this ministry must also 




be a priority. 

Bi^op Ldbrecht says: There must be plans for a pr ogres s ive^ 
step-by-step initiation for the believo' into a lifo-long Journey of 
(aiU)." One of the most important cliallenges confronting not only 
religious education offices but the entire Church is the develop- 
ment of catechetical programs not just for children but for adults. 
All too frequently parish programs expend all their resources and 
energy on child-centered programs. Adult education must also be 
a priority and it must be not only doctrinally sound but also 
provide for the on-going faith life of our adult community. 

Speaking for the task force the bishop goes on to talk about the 
centrality of fundamental doctrines from our Christian tradition. 
He says they should be taught with a sensitivity to age/ culture and 
race. If these criteria are the tools hy which we judge the quality 
of rdigious education texts and related sources, then I am very 
hopeful about the future of catechetical materials. 

Hnally let me affirm the entire task force of the NCCB for their 
concise/ dear, logical approach to a complex issue and thank them 
once again for their continuing support. 
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FO U R YV\ F R r:S 13 N T A t I O N 



THE usee 

Revision 



of Guidelines on Human 
Sexuality 



Most Rev* William C. Newman, 



Force constituted by the USCC Committee on Education, has been 
meeting biannually with the chaise to revise the guidelines on 
human sexuality for those involved in Catholic Education. More 
specifically, the purpose of the Task Force is "to provide a revision 
of the current guidelines, Education in Human Sexuality for Chris- 
tiam (1981) in light of the Vatican document. Educational Guidanos 
in Human Love (1983) and subsequent Church literature, to be 
promulgated and implemented by the (Catholic Bishops of the 
United States." 

The finished product, which will seek the rati^cation of the 
USCC Committee on Education, the USCC/NCCB Administrative 



D.D. 

Auxilltay Bishop qfBcdtimoret AW 




ince June of 1988, a Task 
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Boaid/Committee and finally the approval of the entire body of 
the VS. Catholic Bishops, seeks ''to assist diocesan leaders in their 
service to parents and parishes regarding education in human 
sexuality."' 

The Task Force is composed of pastoral and professional 
poisons representing the episcopacy, catecheticS/ religious educ- 
tion, human sciences, mental health, family life, moral theology 
andMoethics. The Task Force represents a h^lhy cross-section 
of the Church in the United States: 5 bishops, 4 priests, 3 women 
Kligious, 1 male religious, 10 lay people (single and married) of 
various ethnic, cultural and racial backgroundSw The Task Force 
was formed with the intent to convene members with varying but 
doctrinally soumi approaches to human sexuality within the 
Catholic tradition. From the Task Force membership an Executive 
Committee has been formed with each member responsible to 
monitor specific tasks of the Task Force such as coordination of 
the overall operation, staffing, research, discussion, composition 
and the facilitation of the plaiming and processing of the effort. 
The same bishop chairs both the Task Force and the Executive 
Committee. 

Originally, the time allocated for the completion of the project 
was two years but not restricted to that if more time wouki be 
needed for a final document to receive reasonably broad consul- 
tation and endorsement The Task Force started ydth tiie usual 
two-day meeting in June, 1988, and hopes to conclude its work 
tvith its final meeting in May, 1990. The final document is to be 
presented to the USCC Committee on Education in June of 1990, 
and from there to the USCC/NCCB Administrative Board/ 
Committee and the entire body of bishops hopefully in September 
and November, 1990, respectively. 

To complete its task, the Task Force engaged in a sbt-stage 
process: orientation, review-study-recommendation, composi- 
tion, consultation, revision and approbation. 

Orientation obviously was the first stage. Since the twenty-four 
members of the Task Force came from various geographic loca- 
tions throughout the United States, it was necessary for them to 
become acquainted personally and professionally. Over (he space 
of two years much mutual respect developed among the member- 
ship from their opportunities to pray, work and relax together. It 
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did not take veiy long for them to develop into a genuine 
community of faith and work. At the first meeting, the Tai»k Force 
was given its charge dearly and^ along vdth its task, was intro- 
duced to the resources at its disposal, especially the various Church 
documents on the subject of htmian sexuality. 

The second step for the Task Force was to research, review, study 
and discuss the Church documents. Not only did the Task Force 
focus its attention on the 1981 and 1983 texts of guidelines but gave 
equal attention to papal pronouncements, statonents from various 
Vatkan Congregations and Councils, national church documents 
and diocesor. pastoral letters and guideline on the subfect of 
human sexuality. Made available to the Task Force for review 
were statements and resource materials from the leadership of such 
organizations as Catholics United for the Faith and Coalition for 
Life. Following this thorough review and study of the pertinent 
documents by individual members, small groups and plenary ses- 
sions, the Task Force offered recommendation which eventually 
gave birth to the text for the draft of the new document guidelines. 

The third step then was composition. With the assistance of the 
Executive Committee of the Task Force, one member of the 
committee was charged with the task of collating the ideas, 
concepts, attitudes and recommendations and the crafting them 
into a lo^cdl and prosaic composition. 

The next step in the process was consultation. This proved to 
be very important, delicate and time consimiing. The Task Force 
engaged the services of approximately twenty selected readers, 
professionals in the field of Catholic Education with concern for the 
Christian formation of the person. Also, such national organiza- 
tions as the National Catholic Educational Association (NCEA) and 
the National Conference of Diocesan Directors (NCDD) were 
consulted. On the level of the U.S. Catholic Bishops' Conference, 
drafts of the new document were critiqued by five committees: Pro- 
life, Marriage and Family, Doctrine of the Faith Pastoral Research 
and Practices and Education. 

Revision has been the next step and it has been constant with 
the draft document now in its fourth form. In November, 1989, 
the Task Force itself offered its last critique of its own document. 
Since then, the Executive Committee has revised it in accordance 
with the feedback from the various consultants. Generally, the 
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replies indicate that the document as it now stands is a veiy good 
foundational docuxnott with a strong theological base but needs 
to give more attention to presenting dear educational guidance on 
human sexuality in a format more beneficial to the woik of 
diocesan directors, teachers and parents. The Task Force is 
working on this at present and antidi»tes a ciitkjue of this 
additional revision at its meeting in May, 1990. 

The final step for the Task Force is approbation. In June, 1990, 
the Task Force will hand over offkiially its completed woilc to the 
USCX: Committee on Education (COE). With its acceptance and 
approval of the final draft on human sexuality guidelines from the 
Task Force the COE takes official possesion of the document 
From there the episcopal chairman of the COE will move it o::i to 
the U5CC/NCCB Administrative Board/Committee and then to 
the US. Catholic Bishops' Conference for approbation. 

Two significant issues of note came to the attention of the Task 
Force in the midst of its work. One came to light from its research 
and the other from its consultation process. 

The first issue concerns the theological force the 1981 document 
entitled. Education in Human Sexuality for Christians, enjoys or does 
not enjoy in the Catholic Church community. The guklelines con- 
tained in this 1981 document were prepared by the Naional 
Committee on Human Sexuality Education under the USCC 
Department of Education somewhat like the present Task Force. 
This committee has the same type of composition and expertise 
in its membership with the exception f^nt there were only two 
episcopal members and neither chaired the committee work. On 
the positive side, the committee has been commended for provid- 
ing a document most helpful to educators. The document, 
however, was evaluated as lacking an adequate theological base 
from which the principles and guidelines in teaching human 
sexuality were generated. 

This 1981 document was adopted by the USCC Department of 
Catholic Education and was published by the Office of Publishing 
and Promotion of the United States Catholic Conference Today 
it is out of print. The USCC Committee on Education never took 
possession of the document so it never reached the USCC 
Administrative Board nor the body of bishops for approbation. 

The present Task Force is trying to learn from the experience 
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of its predecessor in this task and produce a document that is 
ibundational in nature with a strong theolo^»l base. The intent 
of the Task Force is to produce a document that employs geiwr- 
ously sacred scripture^ the teachings of the Chuich, papal pro- 
nouncements and ecclesiastical documents of the subject of human 
sexuality. Also, the Task Force is seeking the approbation of the 
CX>E (who constituted the Task Force), the Administrative Boaid 
and the US. Conference of Bishops so that educators and publish- 
ers can write their cuiriculum guidelines and textb(X)ks on human 
sexuality with confideiKe and teachers can use them with the as- 
surance of ecclesiastical and diocesan support 

The second issue is more of a oincem which came to the 
attention of the Task Force from its consultation effort This 
concern was the strong need on the part of the Catholic Education 
community for specific guidelines on the teadiing of human sexu- 
ality that have episcopal endorsement. Toward this end in a 
collective response the Task Force at its November, 1989, meeting 
recommended to the Committee on Education that an addendum 
be appended to the foundational document which would include 
more specific guidelines on human sexuality. The COE agreed 
with the recommendation at its December, 1989, meeting and, at 
present a team of guidelines writers are in the process of extract- 
ing the guidelines from the foundational text These guidelines 
in teaching hiunan sexuality will apf>ear in a logical order with 
the nec^sary conunentary as an appendix to the foundational 
text The appendbc along with the foundational text will be subject 
to the bishops' approval. 

Rather than limit the topic to teaching human sexuality to 
youth, the Task Force, in its work, approached human sexuality 
from the point of view that it is a life-long experience. In the 
document it tries to address the theological foundations, prin- 
ciples, norms and guidelines as they impact upon the human 
sexuality of persons l^m birth to death. Such an approach is 
demonstrated in the very title of the draft document Human 
Sexuality: A Catholic Perspective for Education and Lifelong Learning. 
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RESPONSE 



Mr. Ernest T. Nedder 

President, Srown-ROA Publishing MMa 
Dubuque, M 

JL hank you. Bishop, for sharing 
with us the background and process of the work being done on the 
usee Sex Education Guidelines. It is very interesting to hear that 
these guidelines are concerned with giving an in-depUi theological 
foundation to the work that is being done on sexuality education 
within Catholic homes, schools and parishes. 

Prior to making a response, let me share with you a piece of 
advice my Dad used to give me as a young man: "Salamatun en 
sani R Huftilize sani." Translated from Arabic, this means: "A man 
would have more peace if he could keep his mouth shut/' Or, as 
is said today, 'The fish would not get caught if it kept its mouth 
shut." Too often I did not heed that advice, and, in spite of it, I 
am happy to share my response with you. 

These are exciting times. Times that make me proud to be a 
Catholic, proud to be a Catholic publisher, and proud to be a 
Catholic parent. These are exciting times for Catholic publishers, 
as our bishops are articulating more formally than before the re- 
lationship between the Catholic publishing conununity and Catho- 
lic bishops. 

As a Catholic publisher (I speak for myself and also I'm sure for 
other Catholic publishers), I want you to know that I work from 
a mission statement. This mission statement calls for us to produce 
the best in Catholic educational materials and resources. It com- 
mits us to be guided in our publishing by the official teaching 
authority of the Church, as expressed in documents written by local 
bishops, in pastoral letters and guidelines from the National 
Conference of Catholic Bishops, and in documents addressed to the 
Universal Church through the publications of Vatican congrega- 




Hons. Our mission statement commits us to seeking what I refer 
to as the U5DA equivalent stamp— or, in official terms, the Impri- 
matur and NM Ofcsto/. As a Catholic publisher, we foUow olBdal 
Church recommendations. If changes are requested by official 
Church authorities, we comply. 

I tell you of our commitment to help you understand how we 
became involved in human sexuality education. Whai our bish* 
opsy in local pastoral statements, in the National Catechetical 
I^rectory, in condliar and post-condliar documents from Rome, 
i^ked for sexuality education within our Catholic Church and 
asked for help for Catholic families in fulfilling their role as prime 
educators of their children, we, as one Catholic publisher, com- 
plied by providing Catholic resources for catech&is in human 
sexuality. These resources v ere an attempt to help Catholic 
schools and parishes in their r spective roles, to help ennue that 
our children did receive education in sexuality that was faithful to 
Church teachings, holistic and developmental. 

Responding to this need, we found that there were many 
misconceptions about human sexuality education. Let me mention 
a few. One misconception concerned the statement that ^parents 
are the primary educators of their children." This state 'jent was 
sometime interpreted, very naively, to mean that no one else 
could help in that process. Ironically, in a cxtlture where, statistics 
tell us, relatively few parents talk to their children about sexuality, 
where children are bombarded every day by highly sexualized TV 
images and hidden persuaders (as mentioned in ^ucaiwml Guid- 
ance in Human Love) some Catholic people were saying that 
Catholic schools and parishes of such education were taking away 
the rights of the parents. Obviously this is a misinterpretation of 
what it means for parents to be "primary educators." PSarents, in 
our experience, have affirmed *hat as primary educators they look 
to the Church, through its parish or school programs, to support 
what they are trying to teach about what it means to be a Catholic 
man or woman today. 

Another misinterpretation we found was what the Latins re- 
ferred to as posf hoc ergo propter hoc. People who hoki this 
misconception l:^eve that there are more problems today with 
sexuality — more abortions, more premarital sex, and more sexual 
abuse — because there are more himian sexuality education pro- 
grams than in previous decades. This is a false assumption that 



is not based on the reality of life today. 

I would certainly agree with Bishop Newman that wh^ needs 
to be done in sexuality education involves life-long teaming. 

Aiwther miscom:eption related to education in sexuality is that 
doing nothii^ is better than doing something, or, as some would 
say, ignorance is bliss. Unfortunately that old saying is not true 
today, if it ever was. Both our Church documents, indudirg 
Eduadiond Guidance in Human Love, and our lived experience tell 
us that there is a need for clear Catholic teaching on what it means 
to be male and female in today's society. 

As Catholic publishers, we are counter-cultural We publish 
materials that our bishops and Church ask for, materials that j»re 
consistent with Catholic teaching and developmental in approach. 
We know that the process of education in tl^ Catholic Church is 
a communal process. It involves family, parish, school, and the 
rert of the conununity. As Catholic publisltfirs, respon^ble for 
providing such materials, we ask our bishofs to involve us in the 
process too. At least let us res^nd to the giiidelines you devdop 
before they are finally promulgated. We ask our bishoj^ to listen 
to the thousands of young people and their parents who are 
pleased with the materials we produce. We ask that when 
guidelines come out that affect those materials that bi^ops listen 
to parents who are pleased with our materials as seriously as they 
listen to those who might not be. 

We would also ask that once we go through the ppxress of 
receiving an imprimatur, a process which involves making all 
changes recommended by our bishops, that bishops not undercut 
each other because of pressure from outside persons or from splin- 
ter groups who have their own agenda (which may not Hi the 
agenda of total education in the Catholic Church). 

In ending this brief response, I would ask you to remember that 
we Catholic publishers are pledged to putting our finance, our 
personnel, and out best efforts toward doing what you have 
asked— providing the best in Catholic education resources that we 
can provide, to make sure that the Catholic faith of our community 
becomes a faith that is conscious, active and living. Thanks to aU 
of those who are involved in this noble work of education. 

I end by saying, as I began, that I am proud to be a Catholic, 
a Catholic parent, and a Catholic publisher. Thank you. 
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challenged — in preparing, publishing and doing catechesis— to 
dedde whether our chief priority is to teach the content or subject 
natter or to teach the children, adolescents and adults! 

The modem catechetical renewal has profited from th(> insights 
of Fiaget and otl-ier developmental psychologists. We have a 
greater sensitivity to how children learn and grow and this has 
greatly affected how we do catechesis. As a result we are more 
f^rson-oriented than content-centered in our approach. CXu* 
challenge is to find a balance between the two! 

When we turn to the content again we ask: "What is our goal?"' 
k it primarily that students master the contoit or is it that they 
grow to be disciples of Jesus Christ? Catechesis is oriented towards 




publishers and catechisl we are 
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lettering a personal relationship with Christ As Pope John Paul 
n put it in Caiechesi Tradendae, whose anniversary we are celebrat- 
ing: 

Catedte$is must often concern itself not only with nouiishii^ and teaching 
Ok fsdHi but also with arousing it unceasingly with the hdp of Krace, with 
openiiu tiie heait, with cmivatinE, and with preparii^ total adneraice to 
lesusCfufetonthejaitofthose wroarestiUonthethnnhotdof This 
omcon will in part dedde the tonc^ the language and the method of 
catediesis. 

Contrast therefore our approach in catechetics with the teaching 
of other subjects in the curriculum. Other subjects put highest 
priority on mastery of subject matter. The goal of catechesis is to 
develop followers of Jesus Christ. 

If we accept that the chief catechetical goal is to foster growth 
in disdpleship — then we need to be very sensitive to the human 
context out of which those we serve come. 

The Cultural Context 

There are documented characteristics of our culture which the 
publisher and catechist cannot ignore. Our American culture in the 
nineties shares these characteristics: 

• individualistic 

• materialistic 

• distrust of institutions 

• lack of spiritual insights 

• omni-presence of violence 

• corroding family life patterns 

• lack of sense of mystery and symbol 

Each of these characteristics needs to be considered as catecheti- 
cal material is developed. Each represents a challenge to the 
publisher and the catechist. The call to conversion is not made in 
a cultural vacuiun. Discipleship involves constant conversion and 
lit>eration from anti-Gospel values. 



The Developmental Context 

Given the priorities the catechetical renewal has established and 
the challenges our culture imposes we must ask where are those 
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we serve in thdr developmental process and jounwy. 

The follo%ving charts suggest visually the principles enundaled 
in the National Oa&Mkal Dimtonf, Sharing the light of FaUK 
Chapter Vm Catechesis Toward Maturity in Faith. They are offered 
hexe to assist your reflection on how printed materials may be 
sen^tive to flie issue of human development 
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Preschool Children 


WHERE THEY 
ARE 


WHERE THEY 
CAN GO 


WHAT ADULTS 
CAN DO 


Vital 

imsnoasing mobility* 
horizcmtal standing, 
moving 


dev«]<^>ing body 
skills to master the 
environment 


unconditional accep- 
tance ami understand- 
ing; set limits; guiding 
not prohibiting nK>ve^ 
ment 


Cognitive Intellectu* 
fal 

9tn iMirjp ^noiuT *ian* 
ta^; good is what sig* 
nincant others lewasd 
mef6r;bsKiis the op- 
posite 


concrete opoational; 
heteronomous good is 
what tte group ap^ 
proves; bad what 
the group disap* 
proves 


ask qwslk»ns about the 
feelings ofc^hersand 
conseqt^nces; help 
them to see tlmt rules 
free them 


Self-concept 

giyiiiiMiin uKner^ K*^^ 

mesaiseof 
Good me and Bad me 
sense of sdf from 
actions and others 


I am what my friends 
think of me; I am 
what 1 think 1 look 
like; I can be separate 
fipom my parents 


allow for reality te^ng; 
^ve id^s and nvxiels; 
^^Y/ foiling is not 
being a foilure; give 
success 


^ewof Others 
-^nnotseecthm' 
pnint of virw; parallel 
play^cgMcentrk 


begin role^taking per- 
spective; respect aif«* 
fiercnces of others; co- 
operative play chums 
with external like- 


he) p to see team play as 
more cooperative than 
competitive; help them 
to work to help others 


View of the Tianscen- 
oeni 

Cod seen as human 
and angry lilce me; in- 
tuit! ve-projective 


Cod seen through 
stories and moral 
heroes and heroines 
literally understood; 
mythic literal; first 
sense of God as other 


give stories of heroes, 
heroines; ideals, visions 
and dreams 


Self 

^ I am what hope 1 
have and give 
* I am what I can will 
fteely 

-lam what lean 
imagine I will be 


I am what I can learn 
to make; 

I am what I am com- 
petent to do; moving 
to practice of lived 
faith and shared 
beliefs 


adult can only indi- 
rectly create comiittons 
for the diild to become 
hopeful, wilting and 
imagining 
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Elementaiy School Childien 


WHERE THEY 
ARE 


WHERE THEY 
CAN GO 


WHAT ADULTS 
CAN DO 


VUal 

bodUly ddlls to 
enviiDmnent; human 


Stronger, more 
skillful 


allow tnem to tau, ana 
plan to see fiailure as 
partof bdng 


Cognitivt 

bttdlectual 

* ooitcrete operational; 

need cbrity, ceitainty 


formal operations; 
alternate roludons; in 
group is always right 


role-taking of other 
groups with other 
groups; service to 
others 


Self concept 

external view; egocen- 
tric 


aware of inner 
iirorki; aware of peer 
evaluation 


afiinnhon^tyand 
courage; affirm group 
identtl^ 


View of OAets 

cannot see how others 
see sd^ exdudes out 
groups; beginning 
iniHuafity 


openness to ''out- 
group^; more mu- 
tual nriendships; 
aware of othet^' 
teeiings syntnetic* 


exposure to good 
chums; mod^ of 
sound friendship to 
serve others 


^ew of Transcendent 

mythk^iteral; loves 
stories; 

myths literal; tittle 
sense of foith commu- 
nity 


conventional 
sense of group 
support; unques- 
tioned belief 


provide commtmity of 
support of convicticm 
but respect for other 
group 


ScU 

I am what %vork I can 
do 


I can risk teaving 
childhood; depend- 
ence on Cod and 
others 


parents provide 
environmOTt 
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Adolescents 




WHERE THEY 
ARE 


WHERE THEY 
CAN GO 


WHAT ADULTS 
CAN DO 


Vital 

beginnings of geni* 
tanty; growing 
stronger 


cap^ty forgenitality; 
skills developed; much 
energy 


aoc^ impulses; limit 
inappropriate behavior 


Cognitive intenec* 

fonnal operations- 
Qgooentnc; sees 
poraits^ limits; what 
feds good 


acceptance of ambigu- 
uy^ sees necu lor legai 
system more than 
group consCTsus 


grater partidpation in 

ruit^niaiuiiK^ cxuvn— 

ences of need for legal 
system 


Seif<oi»ept 

ttwait&of Outers 
viewofscj^n^a- 
tive identity; indi- 
vkluation, freedom 
needed 


Irom mere negation of 
parents identity to 
choice of identity -au- 
tonomy; from ^ am not 
a child'' to lam..." 


accept negativity and 
oppo»iion as fmase to 
be outgrown; aOow 
ctistanoe Imt give 
support 


View of Othen 
peers all important; 
^am like my 
friends'^; belonging 
dominant 


group to self<hosen 
vali^ and goab; 
awaro thai others ^ 
world differently 


oueslion ahnuft oth^rQ^ 
feelings; exposure to 
othm' cultures; 
deepen, broadoi rela- 
uonships 


View of Transcen- 
dent 

loves stories of 
Cod's love; syn* 
thctic conventional 
iinquestioned 
acceptance of group 
creeds, rituals, 
norms 


to individuative-reflex- 
ive, or transition; aware 
of vision and rational- 
ity; toward informed 

rcvm n^it m pnl 

VvXf llSiftll IdlK 


accept cjuestioning, 
rrimlion as deveh^ 
mental; i^w one's 
oivn commitment in 
face of ambimiftv aihI 
doubt 


Self 

I can risk leaving 
childboadtobe 
open to adult expe<- 
rience 


1 can be jfaithful to my 
commitments; 1 can be 
adult in my relation- 
ships 


nothing can lie done 
directly; needs respect, 
freedom 
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WHERE THEY 
ARE 



Youth 

WHERE THEY 
CAN GO 



WHAT ADULTS 
CAN DO 



Vital 

moie secure ^nse of 

genitaUtyjinofefo* 

cused igeofqiergy 

Cognitive InlcUedual 
dmiirai and/OT leiativ- 
ism, oanfonniiy; formal 
operatioiis; sees need 
for system but not a 
syslem open to diange 



to mutual genitality; 
yiiscTMse of energy 



cndOTse raieiging sexual 
and physical Idemity 



to committed rebtivism 
and dialectica] thought; 
morality of justice and 
care; see principles 
undCTlyinglaws; 
change laws 



be open to chai^; dis- 
tinguish rules and prin- 
dpTes; critical reflection 
on systems undor 
principles 



Self-concept 

forBdosed;sodety's 
demancfe diffused: 
constant change mora- 
torium; delaying 
choice; identity from 
group 

ViewofOtheis 
from Gctreme depend- 
ence to counter^e- 
pimdence; able to see 
self as others see self ; 
using others rather 
than giving 



adUeved identity 
titrough commitment to 
self-chosen values and 
idrals; aware of distinc- 
tion of role and self; I 
am not my role; 1 have 
roles 



be mentors aware of role 
separate fhmt self ; give 
man V career opportuni- 
ties ci/nsistmt with 
chosen valites 



to intimacy and 
mutuality of relation- 
ships; to participation in 
the larger society to 
fidelity, love and com- 
mitment to service of 
others and common 
good 



be models of life-long 
intimacy; participation 
in soci^; show causey, 
institutions worthy of 
commitment; less 
privileged 



View of Tiasiscendent 

^thetkxonv^tional 
or unquestioning emo- 
tional adherence; 
negative separation 



commitment to vision, show that faith vision is 

story of institution lived out consistendy in 

based on reflection; in- behavior; show commu- 

dividuative-reflective; I nity of support and 

cho<^ this vision vision 



Self 

I can be faithful to or 
will be faithful to my 
coffunitments 



keeping commitments 
of career, relationships, 
values; called by Tran- 
scendent Reality 



support the search; 
reveal one's own 
commitment 
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The Challenges 

Qven the developmental Umitedness of chUdroi, publisheiB 
have some serious challenges fiadng them. I will list but a few: 

1. How do you match where the children are to the concepts etc. 
the students need to learn about their £aith? What aspects of the 
person of Jesus should be stressed at what point in their develop- 
ment? 

2. How do you express those concepts so that they match the 
cognitive and emotional stage of the children? 

3. How do you show the students the wisdom of the Church, 
the Church as community— that is a community of disciples? They 
long to belong to a community of memory and yet do not see that 
the Church is that community. 

4. How do you open the students to see the inner riches of the 
sacraments... of the Eucharist., and to love community celebra- 
tions? 

5. How do you get the very active shjdents to love qmet prayer, 
where they meet Jesus? 

6. What models, heroes, heroines will you present? 

Conclusions 

I conclude by returning to the original question: Do you start 
with the list of concepts/ etc. you want them to know or do you 
start with where the students are cognitively and emotionally and 
then see how best to present those concepts? Can you wait for their 
inner readiness and stimulate them to want to know love and 
follow Jesus to the level of their capacity? 
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RESPONSE 



Ms. Mary Dalton 



Director, 

Our , 



r. Religious Education Division 
• SunSsfy Visitor Press, ina 
Huntington, IN 




r. Margaret Gorman's insightful 



presentation is more than aptly subtitled as '^Challenges for Cat- 
echetical Publishers." The Catechetical publishers do indeed read 
every word remotely bearing on catechisnis that is written by the 
Holy Father, the Catechetical Synods, the Bishops' Conference and 
the local onlinary. We read them over and over a^iin. Our 
primary challenge is not that of knowing the authentic teachings 
of the Church, but rather developing a process in which these 
teachings can be presented to the adults, youth and children in a 
manner which is respectful of and sensitive to the developmental 
levels of the person being catechized in terms of their spiritual, 
emotional, intellectual and physical growth. 

In order to do this I think all of us; bishops, diocesan directors, 
catechetical publishers and consultants need to be much more 
consistent in our articulated goals for catechesis and our practice. 
We give out many mixed messages which often muddle the 
catechetical process and confuse the catechists. What are some of 
these mixed messages? 

First: we atate that the goal of catechesis is to enable a person's 
fiith to be living, conscious and active, to bring the catechized to 
a vibrant acceptance of Jesus as Lord and to live their lives as His 
disdples. Then we turn arouind and iesX the effectiveness of our 
catechetical endeavors in terms of solely cognitive ot^ectiv». This 
gives a mixed message. Excellent cognitive recall is not a sure sign 
of a person's commitment to Jesus Christ and a life of disdpleship. 
This is not respectful of the learner or the goals of catechesis. 
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Oftentimes, the catechized can demonstrate through their behav- 
ior acceptance of the Church's teachings as well as a deepening 
faith life that cannot be applied to the study of a more compre- 
hensive testing of our catechetical efforts which matches the stated 
goals of catechesis. 

Secondly, the catechetical process is life-long. This is our stated, 
imquestioned belief. In practice, we frequently behave as though 
catechesis is most properly carried out with children and youth. 
When the adult feith community is not being faithful to the Gosps! 
values and the teachings of the magisterium the solution loo often 
is to correct the adult problem through the catechesis of the 
children. Examples of this are myriad: 

• If adult Catholics are not participating in the Sunday liturgy, 
instead of developing a parish evangelization program the 
recommendation is niade to spend more time in the children's 
curriculum on learning the parts of the Mass and the value of 
the litur;^. 

• If the adult Catholic community is indifferent to the teachings 
of the Church, regarding moral issues, even issues as impor- 
tant as abortion, rather than providing a sustained adult cat- 
echesis in our parishes, we recommend that Church teaching 
on these issues become an intrinsic aspect of catechesis for 
children. 

• In our materialistic culture, if adults are indifferent to the poor, 
the homeless, the aged, the disenfranchised, instead of estab- 
lishing parish ministries committed to awakening the con- 
sciences of the adult community to eradicate social injustice, 
we solve the problem by introducing these issues into the cat- 
echetical programs for children. 

• When previously cherished parish rituals such as Stations of 
the Cross, recitation of the rosary, etc. diminish, instead of 
reintroducing these or other new forms of Catholic spirituality 
for the entire parish, the solution is to have the children par- 
ticipate in such para-rituals. 

If a belief, a rihial practice or a Catholic Christian value is not 
embraced by tl.e entire faith community, catechetical programs for 
children will not be the answer and we must be very strong in our 
refusal to teach concepts to children and youth which are actu - 
ally adult issues. Respect for the developmental levels of faith of 
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both children and adults desnands that we not befuddle chiUiien 
with inappropriate concepts while at the same time being timid 
or reluctant to catechize adults on these issues. 

Thiidly, we state that the process of adult catechesis and the 
ROAaretheiwimforallcatechesis. The problem with this fe that 
these principles are based on a logical faith progression of evangdi- 
zation, catechesis, incorporation hito the faith-community through 
the Rites of Initiation and ongoing deepening of one's baptismal 
conmiitment Most of our catechesis does not fan into this neat 
package. We must both catechize and evangeUze, sometimes 
simultaneously, those who have already been initiated into the 
sacramental life of the Church. And this is a major difference. 

I would like to reconunend that just as we are gathered here to 
dialogue with each other as publishers, diocesan directors and 
bishops, that the leadership of the catechetical community con- 
vene for dialogue with the leadership of the liturgical commimity. 
Catechetical professionals have for too long had to implement 
liturgical reforms in which they had no input. Brilliz .it litiagical 
pronouncements can cause much confusion in the catechetical 
process if there has not been prior dialogue with catechetical pro- 
fessionals. The current confinnation situation which has left many 
persons without access to this sacrament is one example. 
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response: 



Mr. Joseph R Sinwell 

Director qfRdMous Education 
Diocese improvidence 
Providence, RI 

would like to recognize the con- 
tributions of the Catholic publishing industiy and o^iess sincere 
appreciation for the partnership with catechetical publishers in 
producing materials appropriate to psychological and feith growth 
levels. 

My remarks will focus on four areas: the home, critkral skills, life- 
long learning and the media. 

The Home. Sr. Margaret demonstrated that youth and parents 
feel pressured and are influenced by a variety of factors. !f chiklien 
and youth are going to learn the importance and practice of prayer, 
aiKi are going to value service to others, they bqjin to learn these 
attitudes and behaviors in their homes. How can we oigage the 
experience of what happens in the home? Parents need to be 
motivated and assisted in fulfilling their responsibility of nurtur- 
ing their children's and the family's growth and practice of the 
faith. Simple and clea*- resources for sharing faith and prayer at 
home are needed now and in the future. Efforts must be pursued 
to develop £amily-<entered religious educa^on programs while 
retai»T*ng a sensitivity to the reality of family in our society. 

Critical Skills. Keligious education includes not only the 
transmission of information but its goal is to foster within the 
individual and community an active, living, conscious faith. This 
goal demands that children, youth and adults learn critical skills 
to live as a Catholic. The challenge is to help individuals not only 
understand but live their £ai{h every day. How do we assist 
children,, youth and adults in developing the skills of reflection and 
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dlscexnment so that they can iiespoRcl to people ami issuesi 

Ufe-Iong Learning. Sr. Maiig^ highlighted that Christians 
must be involved in an ongoing conversion. The process of 
ongoing conver^on emphasizes the need for an approach of lifie- 
kn^ learning to religiotis education. Individuals ami groups can 
grow and learn throughout their lives. In devdopii^ plans for the 
future^ adults and older adolescents cannot be foxgottai; both these 
groups are and will need creative resources to facilitate and mo- 
tivate an ongoing response to Jesus, the Gospel Message and 
community. 

Media When asked what happens in religious education dass, 
my nine year oki says It's boring."' He lives in a worki filled with 
the knguage of technology. The popularity of computer games 
axHi MTV are some examples. The language of the medhtm can 
deliver a powerful message. The development of the media 
technologies in religious education is an important challenge. 1 
realize how expensive is this task. This challenge offien an 
opportunity for collaborating together. Videos and computers are 
affecting how people learn and change; we cannot afford to neglect 
this development in religious eduoition. 

Promoting religious education in the home^ fostering critical 
skills and the approach of life-long learning and devetoping media 
are critical areas that demand the cooperation, research and efforts 
by all involved in religious educatioa Attention to these chal- 
lenges will improve the quality of religious edu^tioa 
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ne of the most popular board 

eames of the past Christmas season was an irreverent look at Ca- 
tiioUcism called "Is the Pope Catholicr Despite their irrevereiKe, 
boaid games that center on Catholic trivia seem to surface a cen&al 
and disturbing fact. FamUies soon discover that anyone bom after 
1960s cannot answer the Baltimore Catechism questions that many 
consider part of our CathoUc heritage. Neither do they remember 
many of the events that most of us consider central to our own 
experience of Catholicism. While few persons consider knowmg 
the mysteries of the rosary recited on Monday essentia. »o salva- 
tion, experiences like these are enough to make parents express 
concern about the religious education of their chUdren. 

Concern for the transmission of the faith is not uniqueW 
parental. Nor is it only episcopal It is an issue that comes to the 
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fore at any national diocesan or parish meeting of either priests 
or laity called to surface primary issues of coiKem. I believe it is 
feir to say that it is just such a concern, shared by bishops bom 
diveise parts of the world, that prompted the 1985 Extiaoxdinary 
Synod of Bishops to recommend a Catechism for the Universal 
Church. 

Whenever either bishops or publishers hear a cry that we must 
"return to the basics/' we axe also concerned from another perspec- 
tive. We are concerned because neither of us would want to 
discard the pedagogical insights of the last thirty years. Neither 
would we want to support those who interpret the new develop- 
ments in our understanding and expression of the faith as a denial 
of the truths that have nourished the faith for generations. It is 
Important, for example, that young people be able to use a 
language with v, hich they are comfortable to express the important 
vahies in their lives. Nor would we want to turn back the clock 
to a cateche^ which seemed to ignore the recovery of our rich 
Catholic tradition in Scripture and liturgy. Does the universal 
catechism represent a useful and even nece>sary step in the 
implementation of the renewal called for by the Second Vatican 
Council, or does it mean a "regression" of sorts to Baltimore and 
Trent? 

Some perspective may be helpful here. At the close of the 1977 
Synod of Bishops on Catechetics, the delegates forwarded 34 
confidential propositions to Pope Paul VI with the intention that 
he use them as a basis for writing his own document on catechesis 
as he had done earlier in Evangelii Nuntiandi, his reflections on the 
1974 Synod on Evangelization. Pope Paul VI died before that 
document could be completed, as did his immediate successor. 
Pope John Paul I, and the task was left to Pope John Paul II, who 
accomplished it in the publication of Catechesi Tradendae, the 
document whose tenth anniversary we commemorate at this 
symposium. 

The 1977 Synod recognized the advances "in the vitality of 
catechetical activity and promising initiatives" that had been m^e 
in catechetics during the post-Vatican II period of catechetical 
renewal (CT, no. 17). Nonetheless, as the Holy Father pointed out 
in Catechesi Tradendae, there was a deep concern expressed that the 
renewal in catechetics was not complete. The most serious 
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limitation of the catechetical renewal seemed to be in the areas that 
might endanger integrity of content But a catechism was not 
anwng the proposals made at the 1977 Synod. 

We may ask what changed between the silence of the 1977 Synod 
and Ott^iesi Tradendae and the 1985 Extraordinary Synod to have 
moved the klea of a universal catechism to a proposal for action. 

Recall that the 1985 Synod was called to marie the 20th anniver- 
sary of Vatican which ended December 8, 1965. The Final Report 
of this Synod was a ringing affirmation of the abidii^ validi^ of 
Vatican 11 as the charter for the Church in our times, in the fece of 
severe criticism by conservative Catholics— both those aligned 
with Archbishop Lefebvre and other dissatisfied with the post- 
Conciliar emphasis on the social mission of the proclamation of the 
gospel in modem times— and by liberal Catholics, who too often 
envisioned a Church x^de in the image and likeness of their 
democratic, media-oriented society. With considerable realism the 
Synod Fathers looked back on 20 years to restate the key insights 
of the Council and to offer guidelines alx)ut its proper interpreta- 
tion. At the same time they made several recommendations, 
among which were four of a specific nature; (1) the completion of 
the Code of Canon Law for the Eastern Rite Churches; (2) a study 
of the nature and authority of episcopal conferences; (3) a study of 
the applicability of the principle of subsidiarity to the bitemal life 
of the Church; and (4) the preparation of a universal catechism or 
compendium of Catholic doctrine. 

In his 1988 book The Reshaping of Catholicism, Father Avery 
Dulles, S.J., suggests that the Synod's recommendations represent 
an "unfinished agenda" of Vatican II. I think his assessment is 
essentially correct, and I want to cite his own words of analysis: 
The four major agenda items bcqut^thed by th Extraordinary Synod are 
instructive. They reflect some of the deepest tensions in contemporary 
Catholic eoctesioiogy. A decade ago most American Catholic theologians 
would have taken it for granted that in fidelity to Vatican II the autonomy 
of local and r^onal communitiK was to be promoted at the expmse of the 
central authority of the universal pastoral ofnce. It was a? .1 that in the 
brave new church then emerging there would no longer be any need for a 
universal ^man Catechismf that the Eastern Catholic diurdtes should 
somewhat distance themselves irom Rome so as to avoid unhealthy Latini- 
zation; that episco]^ conferencts should become more active in adapting 
Catholicism to local conditions; and that subsidiarity in the Church was 
authorized and demanded by the spirit if not by the letter of Vatican li. 
Today, however, the problems arc seen to be more complex. The theological 
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Ubraalism of the past two decades is no longer triumphant Efforts are being 
to laeadVmicann in the context of theentiretradititm. Thetendnts 
of our time have made it increasingly evident that for Catholicism to endure 
in the "globial village" visible structures of unity are essential. A vibrant 
sense of Cathofic unity seems to requires not only an iniffir union of spirit 
bttt a measure of common catechcsis, common iegisk^mv common customs, 
common ^mbolsy and common ministerial oversight- 
It is interesting to note that Dulles picks up the same metaphor 
of "global village^ used by Caidinal Bernard Law in his 1985 
Synod intervention, the first to call for a new univerwl catediisnci: 
I propose a oonuni^on of cardinals to prepare a draft irf a CondBar 
catedi^ to be promu^ated by the Holy Father after consulting the bislK^ 
ofthewraU. In a shrinking worid--a global vUlagB—nattonal catechinns 
will not fill the current need for dear articulation of the Church's faith. 
The idea of a universal catechism was not new to 1985. Indeed 

Father Beraid Marthaler says: 

for several years it had been a topic of discussion and even the cotter of 
some controvQw. The Synod's recommendation raises, moreover^ a ques- 
tion about the rdationship of the Extraordinary Synod to ihe Second Vatican 
Council, which rejected proposals for a universal catediism in fevor of a 
General Catechetical Directory! 

He gpes on to ask, 'Tn calling for a universal catechism dki the 
ExtraoixUnary Synod implicitly repudiate a position taken by 
Vatk»n n? Or (as Marthaler thinks) is its recommendation 
different from the proposals rejected by the Coundir 

A brief historical overview will help here. The First Vatk»n 
Council (1869-1870> had proposed for the vote of the bishops the 
drafting of a new "small catechism" to be used in the instniction 
of chiWren, along the lines of that written three centuries before 
by Caidinal Robert Bellarmine, and the so-called Catechism of the 
Cbimdl of Trent, which inspired many classical catechisms such 
as the Baltimore catechism. 

When the Fathers of Vatican I had to leave Rome with the 
approach of Garibaldi's troops, they still had not voted on this 
proposal It was only natural that Vatican II— one of whose aims 
was to compete the work of Vatican I— would be asked by some 
to address the issue of a "snwll catechisnL" The Council Commis- 
sion of Discipline reviewed the idea of a children's catechism for 
all the various cultural and ethnic groups in the Church, and the 
need to focus on catechesis at an 'idxiH level. Both perspectives rec- 
ommend against forwarding the proposal made at Vatican I. 
Instead the Commission favored a jiroposal for a General Cat- 
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edietical Directory which would establish general mleswid nom» 
to be observed in conwiling ixKiividual calecWsms. Onee)q>lldt 
goal of such guid^ies'was to provide a measure of uniformity to 
Sie proliferation of catechisms which would be the anticipated 
Ksult of each diocese preparing its own catediism. 

At the first Synod of Bishops after tho Coundl in 1967, me 
question of is catechism was raised again; several biyhojw «>; 
ime means of clarifying confusion by publishing a niteoffeittu 
While no action was taken at the Synod, the discusdon showed that 
the focus of attention on the need had shifted largely to a «>Mem 
for adult catechesis, and away from the idea of the children s 
catechism rdected by VaUcal H. This same concern evidenUy lay 
behind the Credo of the Peopk of God which Pope Paul VI i^ed the 
foUowing year (1968). In 1971 the General Catechetical Directory 
vvas issued, and work began in many places on the jiationaa 
catechetical directories which it caUed for. Shanng the Ught of Fasth, 
the U.S. national directory, was published in 1977. 

A few episcopal conferences, moreover, have published national 
catechisms, either for adults or for chUdren at one or other age level. 
Yet it is dear that the task of preparing a truly siatable catechism, 
which respects both the insights of modem pedagogical theory and 
is able to convey dearly the basic message of Christianity, is no easy 
task, particularly for the diocesan bishop and his staff, whose re- 
source are often stretched thin in implementing effective catecheti- 
cal programs, much less in designing such a basic component as 

a catechism. - , 

It is in this context of a service to the teaching nunistry of the 
diocesan bishop, then, that we should understand the proposal 
made by the 1985 Synod. The idea of a catechism was already con- 
tained in Synod preparatory reports from the bishops of Korea, 
Senegal and Mauritania. It was introduced on the floor by CardLal 
Uw, and repeated by Archbishop Ruhana of Burundi and the Latin 
Patriarch of Jerusalem, Archbishop Beltriti; and it was recom- 
mended in sbc of the nine workhig group reports. 
The proposal contained in the Find Report was the following: 
Very Jnany have expressed the desire that a catechism or <»"P«)f|r,'? 
aU Catholic doctrine regarding both faith and morals be «^mP*»«; 
might be, as it were, a point of itrference for the «^ «?"Pff: 

ui£ that are prepared in the various regions. The pr^entation jfdortrtee 
must be biblical and Hturgical. It must be sound doctrine suited to the 
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pies^ Ufe of Christifms. 

Father Marthaler gives the following assessment of this Synod 

recommendation: 

In tfw contest of txAh the intnvenHons of Indivkiual bisht^ ami tiie 
discussions In the language groups, it is evkient that the 'catechisin or 
compendium' lequested by the Extraordinary Synx^ is quite dififeratt 6an 
die smaU catechism propped at Vatican land rejected by Vatican 11 in favor 
of the Csnaal Catechetical Directory. 

There are two significant differences in the current proposal 
which distinguish it from the idea of a "small catechism" reviewed 
by the Vatican Council's Commission on Discipline: (1) it is not 
aimed at children, but rather its primary audience is bishops 
themselves and their catechetical staffs; and (2) it acknowledges the 
need for adaptation to diverse cultural groups and age levels. 

Hence Marthaler insists. 

The lecommoidation of the 1985 Synod does not run contrary to an jr action 
taken at Vatican H. Insofar as it makes allowance for cultttral dlnerences 
and implies that the catechesis of aduhs is the chief form of all catechesis 
(CCD, par. 20), tite "catediism or compendium of Catholic doctrine" is In 
the be« tradition of the General Krwr^tjry, which, as Pope John Paul H has 
said (in QOediesi Tradendae, par. 2), "is still tiie basic document for encoui^ 
a^ng and guiding catechetical renewal throughout the Chtm^." 
The Synod's recommendation was not tong in receiving a 
favorable receptioa In his closing address to the Synod, Pope John 
Paul n took up the proposal of the Synod Fathers when he said. 
As regards the valuable suggestions which have emerged duriiw this Synod, 
I wish too underline... the draire expressed to prepare a compendium or cate- 
chism of all CatlwUc do:tiine to serve as a point of refiraenoe for catechisms 
or compendia on this fheme in all the particular Churches; this desire 
responds to a real need both of the universal Church and of the particular 
churches. 

On July 10 of the following year (1986), the Holy Father estab- 
lished a Commission of cardinals and bishops from various parts 
of the world and from the Roman Curia, with Cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger, Prefect of the Congregation for the Doctrine of the Faith, 
as its president, to carry out the task of preparing a draft of a 
''catechism for the universal Church." The American members of 
this Commission are Cardinal William Baum, Prefect of the 
Congregation for Catholic Education, and Cardinal Bernard Law, 
Archbishop of Boston. 

The Commission proceeded to its task by organizing a working 
secretariat, served by the offices of the Congregation for the 
Doctrine of the Faith; and by appointment of a group of some 40 
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consultors worldwide, among whom are the Americans Bishop 
Donald Wuerl of Pittsbuigh and Fr. Frands Kelly of this Associa- 
tion dtiCBA), 

The Commission further dedded to ask a committee of bishops 
to write tl« catechism. There are seven of us— Estepa of Spain's 
Military Vicariate; Honore, of Tours, France; Konstant, of Leeds, 
Englland; Maggiolini, of Como, Italy; Karlich, of Parana^ Argentina; 
Medina, of Racagua, Chile; and myself. Austrian Dominican Father 
Christoph Schonbom, professor of theology at the University 
of Fribourg, Switzerland, serves as editorial secretary of the draft- 
ing committee. 

The choice of a drafting committee composed of bishops may 
seem unusual untU one reflects on the primary audience envi- 
sioned for the catechism; as Cardinal Ratzinger told the 1987 
Synod, 

This cptechinn is directed to those who have the task of compming and/ 
or approving the national and/or dioc^n catechisms. It is destined, there- 
fore^ especially for the bishops, insofar as they are doctors of the «Bith: to 
them this catechism is offered as an instrument for pofomUng their pio- 
plwtic office among the people of Cod, which is their own and which they 
cannot abdicate. 

In this report the Cardinal also expressed the hope that the text 
might be presented to the 1990 Synod, and be ready for publication, 
after papal approval, on the occasion of the 25th anniversary of the 
Second Vatican CoundL It is now clear that this time-line was too 
optimistic. While Cardinal Ratzinger will no doubt give an up- 
dated report on the project at this fall's Synod, any realistic new 
target date will have to await the results of the consultation of the 
world's bishops currently underway. 

In the light of the purpose of the catechisms just referred to, it 
would be wrong to underestimate the Importance of the consul- 
tation process. This process is directed to each bishop individually, 
as a doctor of the foith; it is also designed to elicit a response from 
each episcopal conference, with the idea that the conference will 
best be able to arrange for t^e input of catechetical institutes and 
theological faculties and othen. whose expertise in catechetical 
work will be helpful to the project. Archbishop Oscar Lipscomb 
has been appointed Chairman of an ad hoc committee to prepare 
an evaluation on behalf of the National Conference of Catholic 
Bishops. 
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Some bishops have told me they approach the task with some 
foreboding, claiming no personal expertise in matters catechetical 
I have offered than my personal opinion: catechetical expotise 
will be offered through the episcopal conferences and individual 
consultants; but it is ^so important that you as a bishop assess and 
evaluate this project from your own perspective as a teacho* of the 
feith. This input is indispensable for the next step of the 
Commission's work, because the catechism is designed primarily 
as an instnmient for the bishops' catechetical mission. 

It is only to be expected, to be sure, that the period of consul- 
tation will also be a time of public questioning and critique In 
outlining the backgrouxui and genesis of the project for a catechism 
for the universal Church/ 1 hope I have provided some focus for 
what will be useful in an evaluation of the project There is no 
hidden agenda, other than a concern for the accurate transmis^on 
of the faith to future generations of Catholics. 

I supiK)SC chere are some who would question the very idea of 
a faith which has a message or content. Discussion with people 
who have that concern may well be necessary, but the catechism 
we are discussing here can perhaps be forgiven if it presumes that 
sound catechesis necessarily involves the handing on of a saving 
truth. 

Cardinal Basil Hume summed up the classic Catholic position 
at the 1977 Synod on catechetics: 

Dcx^ne without the exp^ence of Christian living is stertte, and any 
attempt to live as a Christian without attention to doctiine will lead to con- 
fusion. Doctrine is best learned within the experience of Christian living 
and Christian living must be inspired by and rooted in authentic Christian 
doctrine. Doctrine as the intellectual gateway to thinking about the msrsto-- 
ies of foith is an important aspect of a total formation that should lead to 
a commitment of the whole pei^n to the person of Christ. A tn» catechesis 
will both inform the mind and effect a radical transfonnatk>n — a deeper 
turning toward Cod — in those catechized. 

In a similar vein, our Holy Father, in his first addre^ to the 
Catechism Commission, emphasized the importance of the cate- 
chism as a tool for a complete catechesis: 

Certainly the catechism is not catechesis, but only a means or an instrument 
of it {OUaJtesi Tradendae, 28). In fact, while the catechism is a compoidium 
of the doctrine of the Churchy catechesis, '^ng that eoclesial action which 
leads the community and individual Christians to maturity in the fiUth," 
(CCD, 21) transmits this doctrine— with methods adapted to the ag&— so 
that the Christian truth may become, with the grace of the Holy Spirit, the 
life of the believers. Yet, the importance of the catechism in catechesis is 



great, as is ampdy demonstrated in the Chutxrh^s experieiu^ of many era- 
tiiriesi IneKect^evenif thethixig wecalla *'catechism,'*as 
it today f came Into common use only in the time erf the RdtNmation, its 
essence as a fundament stnictuic for the transmissicm of the fiaith is as old 
as the catechumenate, one could even say as old as the Church and, in its 
substance^ it is unrenotmo^te. 

One of the early decisions made by the Catechism Conunission 
set the stnictiiFe of the catechism. After reviewing pcsslble format 
and style/ the Commission members decided in favor of the 
classical catechism structure of Creed, Sacrament and Command- 
ment, with an additional section on Prayer. Thus the plan of this 
catechism is based on the great tradition of the catechisms both of 
the Protestant Reformation (for example, Martin Luther's), and of 
the Catholic Reformation of the 16th century. The exposition of 
the faith us structured around four pilbrs: the Apostles' Creed for 
the faith we profess, the Sacraments for the faith we celebrate, the 
Commandments for the faith we live out in witness, and the "Our 
Father" as an epilogue. The text is preceded by a general 
introduction which examines the nature of faith — what it means 
to say "I believe." 

The Commission further decided that in addition to the text of 
the catechism a glossary should be prepared. As Cardinal Ratz- 
inger indicated in his remarks to the 1987 Synod, there were two 
reasons which prompted the inclusion of a glossary: easier access 
to the topics of the catechism, and the development of a common, 
fundamental basic language in catechetical use. 

The catechism also contains a series of brief, summary texts 
whose purpose is to convey the essential teaching in a condensed 
formula. These "in brief" texts provide some suggestions for the 
comprehensive, memorable formulae for local adaptation. 

In his 1989 address to the members of the Catechism Commis- 
sion and drafting committee. Pope John Paul indicated that "the 
Church feels the necessity and urgency of a synthetic and dear ex- 
position of the essential and fundamental contents of Catholic faith 
and morality— an exposition which takes into accoimt the Second 
Vatican Council." The purpose of the catechism, therefore, by defi- 
nition is a clear and comprehensive presentation of the doctrine of 
the faith of the Catholic Church. It is clearly not its intention to 
supply the adaptations demanded by inculturation of the Christian 
faith, nor to propose catechetical methodology, not to substitute for 
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catechisms on the national, regional or diocesan level not to 
engage in theological discussion or speculation. 

Given the catechism's structure and purpc^e, what sort of 
evaluation during this consultation period would seem most 
appropriate? In saiding out this project to the bishops, the 
Commission suggested that their recommendations will enable it 
to "complete what is lacking, to abbreviate what may be too 
detailed, and to unify the style and the presentation." 

I have no doubt that the many criticisms and suggestions made 
will genuinely improve this working draft, and I am quite confi- 
dent that I speak for all of the members of the drafting committee 
ami the Commission in saying this. r..e editorial secretary has 
already made plans to ensure that every suggestion will be taken 
into accoimt and be able to be evaluated hy the committee. 

Rather than address myself to specific criticisms, I think it wouki 
l>e more to the point for me to offer some comments of a more 
general nature alK)ut the evaluation of the catechism draft. 

In the first place, it is important not to be distracted by the name 
Univeisal Catechism." This is a shorthand term for the actual title 
of the project— "A Catechism for the Universal Church." The dis- 
tinction is subtle, but important. By "universal catechism" some 
people are led to suppose a book to be placed in the hands of every 
Catholic or Catholic-to-be in the world. I think it should be dear 
from all I have documented above, however, that this compendiimi 
or catechism is an instrument for catechists, publishers, priests— 
and especially bishops— to use in preparing suitable catechetical 
materials for the needs of the various people to whom they must 
minister. Hence the title "universal catechism" may be misleading, 
without proper explanati-^n. It is not intended as the only, world- 
wide catechism; it is a resource which will be used as a "point of 
reference" by which any catechetical material can be judged for the 
soundness and comprehensiveness of its approach. As a riMult, it 
will supply a measure, a "canon" or rule, which has been lacking 
in contemporary catechetics in regard to the content of catechesis. 

Already in 1986 Pope John Paul addressed the issue in th«e 
terms, in his remarks to the new Catechism Conunission: 
The catechism which you are called to plan is situated within the Church's 
great tradition, not as a substitute for diocesan or national catechiOTis, but 
as a "point of referBnce" for Uiem. It is not meant to be, therefoie, an 
instrument of flat "uniformity," but an important aid to guarantee the "unity 
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in the bUh' that is an e^ential dimension of that unity of the Church which 
'sptti^ from the unity of Ote Father^ of the Son and of Oie Hofy %ririt" 
(St Cypriaiw On the lor^s Prayer). 

bi Stressing unity of liith, but not uniformity in expression, the 
Holy Father's statenent suggests that we reflect cardiiUy on the 
popular correlative coiKef^^ pluralism of faith or phuality of ex- 
prksion. While plurality is required by the very nature of giving 
expres^on to the teachings of the faith, we could probably all dte 
examples of a "pluralism of faith expressions'" (meaning doctrinal 
diversity or division) which have not been dearly distinguished 
from legitimate pliuality in catechetical materials. 

Another important point for consideration is how the catechism 
will relate to the teachings of Vatican IL In his July 1989 address 
to the Catechism Commission and drafting committee. Pope John 
Raul quoted the remark of Pope Paul VI that the Second Vatican 
Onmdl is "the great catechism of our times.'' In this group of 
publisiwrs I am sure it will be no surprise to say that integrating 
the teaching of Vatican n with the patrimony of (mr faith tradi- 
tion is more difficult than it would seem at first. 

Vatican H responded to the challenge of our age— it was a 
Coimdl self-coi«dously focused on the concept of Church. But 
the vast output of the Council— like any Council— did not pr^end 
to present an exhaustive overview of the contents of the Catholic 
Christian faith. It presumed the heritag'* of Chalcedon's treatmoit 
of Christology and of Trent's sacramental theology in addressing 
itself to themes related to the Church in today's woiid. The task 
of Integrating the insights and condusions of Vatican n Into the 
heritage of a living tradition of faith is a task which has confronted 
those of us called to draft a new catechism in the line of Vitican 
D's teaching. It is a task which is both important and necessary 
for the Church in our day. 

Consdous of this task, our Holy Father already charged the new 
Catechism Commission to a special sensitivity in this area when 
he said: 

As is natural, this jvoject of a catechism, in its turn, will have to have as 
a constant point of reference the teachings of the Second Vatican CbundJ, 
considered in their continuity and compi»nentarity with all the preceding 
nuigi^erium of the Church. This is a hindamental necessity so that the 
cafediism, in due respect for the hinarchy of Chri^ian truths^ %viU he truly 
"complete.'' and may become thereby a valid instrument for a catechesb 
that 'Wks to adapt its teaching to the capacity of those who receive it, but 
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not firtti^teitsdf the r^ht to conosU or to suppressa pait of the tn^ that 
God l&nself waitfed to commuiUcate." 

From the earlier discussions of catechetical teaching in the light 
of Vatican n, it has been a point of in^tence that contemporaiy 
catechesis— including catechisir£=be sensitive to the biblical and 
Htuii^cal emphases of the Council. The present draft not only 
fulfills this demand, but presents to the reader an extiaoidinarily 
rich insight into the teachings of the FatherB of the Eastern 
Churches s1k>ws how we can learn to '1)reathe with both lungs/ 
in the graphic phrase of Pope John Paul n. 

Perhaps a filial word about catechisms aiui textbooks would be 
appropriate. I have little doubt that some will criticize the 
imiversal catechism because it does not conform to standards of 
contemporary religious education textbooks. Many of you will re- 
member, no doubt, a time a couple of decades ago when religious 
education textbooks were judg^ and criticized by the standards 
of catechisms. 

The catechism is not the same thing as a textbooks. It is a 
comprehensive statement of doctrine, which shouki guide tii? 
formulation of textbooks, with their presentation of doctrine in a 
manner adapted to the pace of learning and age levels, with 
appropriate commentary and context 

At the same time, I want to say that this catechism should itot 
too soon be consigned to a shadowy iife on the shelf in a reference 
library. I personally have no doubt that it will serve as a major 
resource— even a text— in the preparation of nUnisters— from 
priests to catechists— who will be railed to hand on the faith. 
Once again quoting Father Berard Marthaler, 
It h^ been said that the most significant action 'aken by the Extraordinaiy 
Svnod of Kshops commemorating the 20th anniversary (rf the Second 
Vatiam Coundl was its recommendation that a "catechism or compendium 
of an Catholic doctrine regarding both faith and morals be ctNnposed..." If 
it sees the light of day ami if it is well done, such a compendium — as its 
advocates e^^tect— will shape the mind of the Church for cieades, perhaps 
centuries, to come. 

While prophecies are always risky, I can certaiiUy agree with 
Father Marthaler that the project is a very important one, and I will 
do my best to see that "it is indeed well done/' Even so, orKe the 
catechism has been approved by the Holy Father and published, 
its success will depend upon p>eople like you. If bisho{», religious 
educators and publishers be$in a process of dialogue and collabo- 
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ration about the catechism and its integration into modem cat- 
echetics^ it can be the opening of another window for the Holy 
^irit like the famous window that Pope John XXm thi^w open 
in calling the Second Vatican CoundL 

bi our country for the past two generations and more, religious 
publishers have done a unique service for the catechetica] work of 
the ChuicK The publication of the imiversal catechism will mark 
an Important new moment in our catechetical efiforts in the post- 
Condliar Churchy and it is a time for a renewed sense of collabo- 
ration. Through the process of the consultation on the universal 
catechisnv and the foreseen implementation of it when it is pub- 
lished, the bishops— individually and as a conference of bishops — 
win necessarily become more interested in and attentive to the 
process and content of catechesis. To approach this new period 
in a spirit of cooperation, calling on the talents of our best resources 
in religious education and publishing. I am sure that together we 
will be able to accomplish a great service for the Church of future 
generations in this country, and indeed throughout the world, by 
giving them the best possible tools to assist them in knowing what 
it means to profess, to celebrate, and to live out our Catholic faith. 
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RESPONSE 



Mr. James DeBoy, ]i. 



Dinctor qfReMous Education 
Archdiocese qf Baltimore, AW 
(excerpts) 




t is both an affimUng and a 



humbling experience this evening to stand before you to offer some 
reflections and reactions to the excellent report given by Arch- 
bishop Levada on the first draft of the Catechism for the Unwersal 
Church. This document will have u very s'gnificant influence on 
the continuing development of catechetical ministry throughout 
the world as well as the production of catechisms and other 
catechetical materials. 

I have a deep love for the Church. I have always been closely 
involved with the Church, and I have been a teacher and catecheti- 
cal minister in the Church for 24 years. I also have a deep respect 
for the importance of the publication of a Catechism for the 
Universal Church and the tremendous amount of work that 
Archbishop Levada and the commission have done in producing 
this fiist draft. But I also admit to some rather strong disappoint- 
ment in several aspects relating to this first draft of the document. 
I want to express my concerns in the context of the deep love 1 have 
for the Church and the respect for all the work that is involved in 
this effort. 

The crucial principle was articulated centuries ago by the out- 
standing teacher and doctor of the Church, Thomas Aquinas, who 
stated: 'Wiatever is received, is received in the manner of the 
receiver." {Sum. The, I, q.75, art. 5) A foundational and essential 
question arises, "How can this document be presented so that it 
will engender the most receptive response on the part of those who 
will receive it? 
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Who U the intended audience ol the document? 

at is) inteiKied first of all for Bishops... If this is the case, is the 
extensive length of the document appropriate? Can it not be 
presumed that Bishops already have an adequate level of theologi- 
cal understanding that a document of such length would not be 
necessary? 

The pervasive use of exclusive language such as "ts^" and 
"mail" and "mankind" will be a major obstacle for the positive 
reception of this document by very many people in the United 
States. 

Is the title of the document appropriate? 

The title used on each page of the document is "Catechism for 
the Universal Church." Over the centuries, the tean "catechism" 
has come to be understood as a printed book that is placed in the 
hands of learners... Given the intended audience of the document 
(primarily bishops), it would seem that "catechism" is not the 
appropriate title... 

Also the number of "essential components" needs to be signifi- 
cantly fewer. 

If the document is not intended to be placed in the hands uf 
learners, even adult learners, then the title using the word "cate- 
chism" will be conhising- The terms, "compendium of teaching" 
or "catechetical resource guide" would be preferable to the use of 
the tenn "catechism." 

Is the document an accurate reflection of its stated purpose? 

...as an "organic and synthetic exposition of the essential and 
fundamental topics of catholic doctrine concerning feith and 
i"t, als." 

^ strongly suggest that serious consideration be given to restruc- 
turing the docimient according to a minor revision of the four 
purposes or components of catechesis that have been identified by 
the bishops of the United States (cf. NCD nos. 213, 215 and 228 
where these same activities are called "the fourfold dimensions of 
Catholic education"). I suggest a fourfold structure with the titles: 
The Fundamental Message, The Reality of CommunUy, Celebra- 
tion in Prayer and Worship, Christian Living and Service. 

Regarding the presentation of the Church's moral teaching, the 
struTture in the document restricts the reader from seeing the 
development of the teaching in its fullness. By using the structure 



of the Ten Cominandments as a way of oi;ganizing the moral 
teachings^ it Is diffkult to see that one's beM in Jesus is central 
in a person's xesponse to life issues. How can the Ten Command- 
ments fbicefuUy present the power and challenge of the clear and 
demanding teachings of the Lord Jesus: Tou have heard...<Mt 
5:41) This is my commandment: love one another as I have loved 
you. There is no greater love than this; to lay down one's lifie for 
one's friends." Qn. 15:12-13) 

To insert these rich moral teachings of Jesus into the format of 
the Ten Commandments seems to be putting "new wine into old 
skins." Jesus himself stated 1 give you a new commandment: love 
one another just as I have loved you" Qn. 13:34), aiui he made this 
the criteria for recognizing those who would be his disciples: 'HThis 
is how all will know you for my disciple: your love for one 
another" On. 13:35). 

I suggest this major revision in the ^ructure so that the rich and 
vibrant teaching of Jesus can be put forth in such a way tl»t those 
who hear it can also resound ttie words: "Were not our hearts 
burning inside us as he talked to us on the road and explained the 
Scriptures to usr (Lk. 24:32) 

I believe that the document needs some signiflcant revision if it 
will be of maximum assistance to bishops ami those who will be 
involved in the important task of preparing and publishing cat- 
echetical materials. 

1 . Because of its length, there are so many concepts with no dear 
distinction between those concepts which are essential and central 
to the presentation and understanding of our Catholic faith and 
these concepts which are important bust not as central. 

2. There will need to be a selection of concepts according to the 
ability of the learner to understand ihem. This concern... was 
dearly stated by the Second Vatican Couml: 'Tn imparting this 
instruction the teachers must ol^rve an onier and method suited 
not only to the matter iii hand but also to the character, the ability, 
the age ami the life-style of their audience" Decree on Bishops in the 
Church, 14). 

3. If catechesis is to bs; done in accord with the "character, the 
ability, the age and the life-style" of the audience, it has to be 
expressed in a language that is clear and understandable to those 
being catechized. In its present form, the document offers a 



lang;uage that is quite technical often presuming a particular 
philosophical background and dearly not intended for children/ 
nor adoIescoitS/ nor ordinary adults. 

An additional point: Canon 773 states: 

Th&e is a proper and serious duty, ^peda)* y on the part of pa^tm» of souls, 

to provide for the catechesis of the Christian people so that the feikh of the 

lEdthfuI becomes living, explicit and productive tAmigft formation in 

doctrine and the expoi^ce of Christian Uvtng (emphasis added). 

Formation in doctrine is not an end in itself. Rather, formation 
in doctrine, along with the experience of Christian living, is a means 
to an end, which is faith that is living, expUcit and productive. 
Faith does not exist in books-^faith exists in people. Obviously, 
ii catechtem is not able to develop this reality of the experience of 
Christian living, but a catechism, or compendium of teachings, 
needs to affirm this reality and assist its development through its 
language, format and structure. 

Moreover, such a tool is not the most critical need in nurturing 
faith that is 'living, explicit and producave." Such a faith must 
exist in committed adults who gather to form vibrant conununiti^ 
who visible live in accord with the mission and ministilra given 
us by Jesus. To achieve such communities, there need to be faith- 
filled adechists who proclaim in word and life what their faith 
means to them and can mean to others. 'The work of the catechist 
must be considered of greater importance than the selection of 
texts and other tools" (CCD, 71). 

I suggest that such a r^urce will be able to achieve its full 
potential usefulness only if it is shorter, simpler, with language 
that is more coherent, appealing, inclusive and less ponderous, 
and restructured to provide a formal that will promote and assist 
an "organic and synthetic exposition of the essential and funda- 
mental topics of catholic doctrine concerning faith and morals." 

The document also needs to include very clear instructions 
about its intended audience and how it will he used with strong 
emphasis on the need for carefully prepared catechists and equally 
strong emphasis to be sensitive to "the character, the ability, the 
age ^ the life-style" of those who participate in catechesis as 
children, youth and especially adults. 

I have been privileged to share these reflections with you this 
evening. I of^r them to stimulate your own reflection on this 
important document and to urge your own suggestions for 
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enhancing the document so that it can achieve its fullest potential 
as a rich and influential catechetical resource for the Church 
throughout the world. 
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SEVENTH PRESENTATION 



Catechesis for a 
multicultukal 

CHURCH: 
A Black Perspective 



Sr. Eva Marie Lumas 

Diocese qf Oakland, CA 



I. 

An Understanding of Catechesis 
for a Multi-cultural Church 

Dr. Toinette Eugene defines catechesis for the Bteck community 
as "a ministry of the Word that retells and relates the Stoiy of God, 
the Story of the Catholic Faith and the Story of the people— Black 
people" {Tell It Uke It Is, 1986). In the context of multi-culturalism, 
1 would define catechesis for a multi-cultural church as a ministry 
of the Word that retells and relates the Story of God, the Story of 
the Catholic faith and the Story of God's people such that the 
essential beliefs and values of the Catholic faith community may 
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be passed on, nurtured and sustained within the spiritual leg^es 
God has bestowed on His human creation. 

Apropos to this, the goal of catechesis is to enable each person 
and eveiy people to rise to their full stature as an image and 
likeness of Cod by "cotmtering the effects of cultural exclusion, dis- 
tortion, falsification and suppression" (The Portland Studies, Dr. Asa 
Hilliard) that continues to divide the peoples of the world. 

Any methodaiogkal approaches would have as their gliding 
principle the de^ to engage people in a process that is prayerful, 
participative and communal which calls them to embrace the 
reality of God; the essence of the Catholic faith; the richness of their 
own humanity (with its spiritual and existential entities); and, to 
befriend other persons believing that they too are endowed with 
the dignity and worth of being divinely created persons. 

Some Observations Regarding 
the Current Practice of a Multi- 
Cultural Catechesis 

A. There is a heavy concentration on human and cultural simi- 
larities with insufficient attention given to cultural differences. 

• Our similarities are not what causes us problems in the cross- 
cultural arenas of Life! 

• Concentrating on similarities does not educate people to deal 
with cultural differences— it jvyt ignores it—e.g. A current 
catechetical text proposes the following in one of their l-esson 
plans: 

• Theme: The Promised Land 

• Symbol: The Statue of Liberty—Life Experieiwre drawn on: 
European Immigrants' — Faith reality being taught: Trusting 
God to lead His people to the promised land as He promised 
to do 

• Biblical story used to illustrate: Abraham and Sarah's faithful- 
ness to the Lord 

• Application to contemporary life: We have to put our trust in 
God to lead us. We have to put God first in our lives. 

The Lesson plan makes some basic assumptions about the 
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Learners: 

• Statue of Liberty is of equal importance as a symbol of hoi>e for 
all people presently living in America 

• Everyone who came to America came looking for "the promised 
land" 

• Everyone came to America as a deliberate response to the call 
of God 

• Abraham and Sarah are role models to be revered by everyone 
The Lesson plan ignores the history of many people— especially 

those who did not come to America voluntarily. 

The symbol s]^ks to many people of color of "the ideal 
America" rather than "the real America" 

The Legacy wrought by European immigrants is not shared by 
people whose ancestors encovmtered slavery, broken treaties or 
territorial conquests 

It would make more sense to speak of ways that God used 
Abraham and Sarah in spite of their exploitation of the Cushite 
Hagar and her son Ishmael (who are not mentioned in the lesson 
at all). 

Some people of color regard America as the Land of our exik, 
not the land of promise. 

What if the Lesson plan were to be re-written with awareness 
of the cultural pluralities that member the Roman Catholic Church: 

• Symbols: Statue of Libeity and the North Star (slaves followed 
the star to freedom) 

• Life experience; Eurojjean immigrants and the underground 
railroad 

• Application to contemporary life: Discuss the ways that a 
variety of people have shown their ability to trust God's 
providence whether 

— on Ellis Island 
— in slave quarters 
— on reservations 

— ^in World War II internment camps 
— in squalor below the Rio Grande 

Sr. Francesca Thompson taught an important lesson about this 
when she said, "If you lived in the big house and I lived in the slave 
quarter, we had different views of the plantation." 

Why not teach every child to recite and pray Margaret Walker's 
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We have ten bdievers... 

Believing in the conjure of the faithful and the humble and the pure. 
Ndther the slaveis' whip, nor the lynchers' rope nor ihs bayoi^ could kUl 
our Ksdt bdiel. 

In oir hungo- we beheld a welcome table and in our nakedness the glory 
<rf a long white robe. We have been believers in a new Jerusalem (in The 
P9dry if the fkgn, 1949.) 

B. The lived reality of Blacks is often distorted, contrived or 
omitted completely in current catechetical texts. 

Obviously the historical and lived reality of Blacks was not 
represented in the lesson plan as it was printed. 

But, the lesson gives the catechists a distorted view of Abraham's 
relationship with his son Ishmael by saying that Abraham dung 
to the boy. In fact, he did love the boy as much as he did Isaac, 
but he did send Ishmael away at Sarah's request so that the child 
would not share Isaac's inheritance. The lesson distorts Abraham's 
relationship with Ishmael. 

Catechists are also told in the preparatory section that Abraham 
married Hagar. He did not. This is a falsification. 

As a foUow-up session ask the students to think of the ways that 
people have helped them to reach their "promised lands" or realize 
their dreams. I suggest that they sing Dionne Warwick's song: 
"Thafs What Friends Are For." This is a contrived concluding 
activity for the lesson as it has not spoken to Black life at aU. 

In still another follow-up session the students are to be told that 
Martin Luther King, Jr., was a man who trusted God even to "dying 
for the civil rights of Blacks." This is a falsification; Martin died 
in Memphis where he had gone to march for foir wages and 
benefits for people of all racial and cultural backgrounds. By then 
he had become one of the most ardent workers for economic justkre 
and an eiKi to the war in Viet Nam, 

C. There is no Catholic text that adequately incorporates the 
cultural richness of people of color in content or method. 

For the Black community in America that means that Blacks in 
1100 parishes are using texts that do not include Black spirituality, 
the Black experience. Black history. Black values, popular religios- 
ity. Black world-views. Black thought patterns or Black learning 
styles. 

The implications are painfully clear. In effect Catholic catecheti- 
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cal publishers are telling the Black community either 

1. as long as we've bien with you, we do not know you, or 

2. your spiritual sojourn is not worth writing about and sharing 
with the laiger Catholic community. 

D. Several people have mentioned that "all Blacks are not the 
same.'' True But, we have enough reairring interests and 
characteristics to be known as 'Slacks." Our differences are for 
us to negotiate. And, oux* differences do not make it impossible 
for publishers to lift-up and address the realities of our lives. No, 
it can't be done in one lesson plan, but it can be done in a series. 



m. Hopes for the Future. 

A. Real cross-cultural collaboration between innovative scholais 
and catechetical practitioners in the writing of texts so that each 
culture sees themselves and leanis the richness of others. 

B. Writers of major catechetical texts need to allow themselves 
to be taught by people of color, e.g. Imani Program in New Orleans, 
MACC in Texas, etc. 

C. Publishers network among each other and with existing 
organizations to create series (e.g.. Institute for Black Catholic 
Studies, MACC, American Indian Curricula Development Pro- 
gram, etc.). 

D. Need to develop texts and other materials on two levels: 

1. Culturally specific (i.e., for the Bbck community) 

2. Cross-cultural 
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IZJGMTH FRESENTA'ilON 



A Panel of Catechetical Publisheis 

THE Challenges 
THAT Face Us 

Irene Murphy 

Benziger Publishing Compca\y 
Plymouth, MA 



Reflections 

I stood at the gateway of the 21st century and what did I see? 

A long row of documents saying "Read Me" 

A papal nuncio revealing one word— "Contemplation" 

Diocssan CHrectors writing guidelines 

Publishers producing books and materials 

A tired personnel attempting to teach 

PeopleConcems of money, time, age and effort 

Research studies with thousands of statistics 

Bishops burdened with committee upon committee 

National offices producing study after study 

And Jesus said: 

Fear not little flock... do not be anxious 

It is I... Be not afraid... 

If you have faith... all things are possible... 

I stood at the gateway of the 21st century and what did I hear? 

Cries of religious illiteracy and atheistic literacy 
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Song9 of sad laiiientatioii~''How do we make disciples?^ 

Strict words for catechist/adult training 

Words to define doctrinal soundness/living liturgy 

Long^ for role-models perfected here 

Definitions of hierarchical truths 

I>iscussion of multi-cultural/multi-family needs 

Blcaiding of Education in Sexuality and Religious Education 

And Jesus said: 

I clothe the birds... and the lilies of the field... 
Will I not do the same for you? 

Go into the whole world and preach the Gospel to all people 
I will give you a guideline... Love one another as I have loved you 
I will i^ve you a document... This is my body given for you... 
I will give you a ratechism... A new commandment I give you: 
Love One Another. 

I stood at the Gateway of the 21st Century and what did I do? 

I advanced with courage, confidence and compassion 

I put on the Lord Jesus Chnst 

I put aside time to pray, time to fast, time for peace 

I told stories of the richness of tradition 

I encouraged the catechist/teacher to be faithful to Jesus 

I dreamed of catechetical guidelines blending into a way of life 

I dared to ask others to become saints, 

to walk the journey with me 

I challenged the culture of time with the belief of faith witness 
I struggled with the mystery of life 
Am) Jesus said: 

I am the way, the truth and the life. 

You are the salt of the earth... 

You are the light of the world. 

I am with you always even to the end of the world. 
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NINTH PRESENTAilON 



Sr. Christine Robert Rimmele, RS.P. 

Dcoi^ters qfSt Paul PubUshing Compca^y 
Jamaica Plains, MA 



1 

JL^ # I found this gathering a 
great source of encouragement to me as a woman religious and as 
a publisher. In listening to each of you, that we share the same 
goals, the same Gospel "torment" to make Jesus come alive for and 
in those we serve. This symposium has been an invaluable forum 
for direct communication among the bishops, publishers and 
DREs. It has tremendous possibility to build mutual trust and 
understanding. Our harvest field is so vast and so varied a 
"mosaic" that there is room and need for all of us. 

2. Issues Oarified. I was happy to see treated the necessity of 
better teacher preparation. This is also a major coiKem among the 
teachers themselves. We as publishers are committed to producing 
teacher's manuals which are rich in formative and informative 
material presented in an eminently clear and understandable style. 

Another issue is the inseparability of "orthodoxy" and 
"orthopraxis." A "faith" which makes no difference in how one 
lives is really no faith at all. 

The issue of multi-cultural treatments of content was another 
important topic. This is vital to catechesis today. If the Gospel is 
presented in the person's own context, the door to the Good News 
is more likely to be opened immediately. If not, that precious 
teachable moment of initial contact may be lost The multi-cultural 
reality of the Church must be faced and dealt with in our texts if 
we are to reach the hearts and lives of those we serve. According 
to some recent statistics, whiles make up only 19% of the world 
publication. By the year 2000, this will have dropped to 15%. We 
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cannot ignore this fact 

3. The challenges I take with me as an editor, publisher and 
evangeUzer 

To inspire and enthuse catechists. We must set them on fire so 
they can spread this fire to their students. 'You can't have fire in 
the pews if you've got ice in the pulpit!" 

Another challenge is adult evangelizatioa Maiy Dalton brought 
up the important point that we cannot solve adult problems by 
putting thdr issues in children's curriculum. So then, how do we 
reach the parents, young adults, people outside the range of our 
current religion program? 

Alternative models for FSR. I would hope for some workable 
formats to be piloted which would maximize student participation 
and exposure to the message. 

As publishers we will be re-thinking the stmcttures in our junior 
high religious education material, emphasizing the spedal psycho- 
logical and developmental needs of these students. We are also 
seeking to answer the need for a first penance/Conununion prepa- 
ration program geared to older children. 

4. Finally, the convictions 1 would wish to share with Diocesan 
Personnel: 

Evangelization Programs in your diocese will be a vital link to 
reaching those people now "out of reach." Few things ate more 
effective than a one-on-one visit from someone who believes the 
Message enough to go out and tell others about it. Reach out to 
those beyond the walls of your parish church or halL They will 
accept you; they are waiting for a hm* that the Church cares about 
their receiving the Good News, Many other denominations dte 
personal visitation as the single most effective tool for growth. 

Conversion is the goal of instruction. The RQA program was 
mentioned as a model for catechesis. In a sense however, PSR and 
Catholic school religion programs have a more difficult task. RCIA 
candidates come already in a mode of conversion, of turning to 
Christ; they eagerly accept the instructions for the sacraments of 
initiation. Our students, on the other hand, have already received 
the sacraments, but many times are not fully converted to Jesus. 
Before all else, we must open up those we serve to a living 
relationship with God. 

Lastly, I simply ask: can anything be done in our dioceses to 
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address the ^^4 houis per year, 9 days per lif^ime^ Umtt to 
reUgicnis educatioiv wNdi %vas so well noted by Sr. Louides? 

I wasA to thank ^ch of you for the many ways you've enrkhed 
my "world view^ of catechesis in America today. 
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Tl: mu P R ES EN T AT 10 N 



Mr. Michael Raffio 

liibor Publishing Compai\y 
Allen, TX 

W 

r re have heaid that Catholic 
School enrollment down three million students and yet we hear 
bishops pledge that they %vill never close a school We hear of 
extraordinary «!fforts being made to keep under-enrolled schools 
opea The value of Catholic Education is strongly supported by 
aU of US/ yet do the statistics not force us to take a closer look at 
our systsm? 

In light of the persom^til problems encountered in religious 
education, it seeirns possible u.at the Bnanu s used to keep some 
schools open could be redirected to more urgent oius^ (eg. 
scholarships for DREs, just salary increases^ catechist incentives, 
etc.). While not condemning Catholic schools. It seems evident 
that both fiscal responsibility and the tremendous numbers of 
CathoHw' students attending public schools compel us to re- 
evaluate how we ire going to provide quality religious eduotion 
for our children. 

The shor^. ge of qualified DRIis in the United States is at the 
critical ^ /^e.. The advance and innovations of the last 25 years 
will come to a screeching bait In religious education, not because 
of thfi Univensal Catechism (as some fear) but because our DREs 
will rot be competent -o evaluate methcxls, content, litui^cal 
integrity, etc. They will not be able to do Adult Education, plan 
liturgy. They won't understand ths books our authors write 

If a school principal left the job and the pastor announced that 
the principal's secretary would be taking over the position, there 
would be an uproar from parents, the diocesan office, other 
parishes and the bishop himself. Yet, it happens in parishes when 
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the DRE leaves and it is happening today, as we speak, in some 
parish somewhere. We all have a stake in the profiession of the 
DRE and the proper training of DREs. Diocesan offices recriiit 
their staffs from among the DRE ranks. Publishers recruit from 
both the dioc^an and parish level. Look through our companies 
and you will find former DREs in all kinds of positions— sales, 
marketing, editorial, authorship. Who will fill these positions 
when there are no professional DREs left? 

Another critical issue that we must deal with coxKems parents. 
Recently, I attendee an optional parents meeting (on Family life 
at my son's Catholk: School. There were seven parents present 
from a school population of 300. It is not popular to say Ihi-' in 
public, but the fact is that many Catholic parents (inchisive of 
public and Catholic school parents) just don't care about Church, 
religion, faith. We, the Church, have lost our relevance and our 
credibility with them. 

We must provide options for parents. There has got to be a way 
into the Catholic home (other than EWTN). V/e've got to get them 
excited and inspired. We mustn't scare them off. They need to 
know that the Church is relevant in their daily lives. Even more, 
they need to know tlvat God is present in their daily lives. We have 
GOOD news to tell. Let's help them to hear it and to know how 
ea^y they can share it with their children. ^ "t me share an 
example from my own life as a father of twc -me October day 
driving in the Pocono Mountains of Pennsylvank and soaking up 
all the gorgeous colors of the autumn leaves, I decided to put my 
theology degree to work. So I said to my sbc-year old, Gregory, 
"You know, Greg, when I see the trees in the Fall, it makes me 
think that God must have just gotten a new box of 64 Crayola 
crayons and just went crazy coloring in leaves." Gregory was not 
impressed and asked his mother for somethhig to drink. Three 
days later, I was driving Greg and a friend to a pumpkin farm 
when 1 heard this coming from the back seat from my son to his 
friend, 'Tiey, Mike, don't the trees look like God colored them in 
with lots of crayons?" 

Unity is another topic we've discussed a lot— mostly imity of 
belief. But what about the unity of people. We heard the term 
'aonely catechist." This is a sad term and yet it is true. We have 
catechists working very hard for years and years with no sense of 



community, xk> understanding of how their ministry fits into the 
pari^. They each thinic that they're alone. In addition, we 
fragment ourselves^-the bishop or the diocean office says one 
thing and the pastor does the opp(»ite. The reli^ous education 
program does one thing, the school does the opposite. How can 
we expect people to understand us or to join us? 

Rnally, Yd like to say that there is hope. Fve been looking 
aroumi this room for a couple of days and I've seen some of the 
most dedicated and devoted people I've ever known. In my 
travels among dioceses and parishes and schools, the same is true. 
I believe that we all believe in what we do, and we can nuike a 
difference. I'm proud to be part of Catholic Education. 
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APPENDIX 



Hie following mailgram was sent to His Holiness, Pope John 
Paul n, at the completion of the Symposium: 

His Holiness 
John Paul II 
00120 Vatican City State (ITALY) 

Most Holy Father, 

Diocesan catechetical leaders and catechetical publishing com- 
pany representatives, ^thered for three days to commemorate the 
tenth anniversary of Catechesi Tradendae, send to Your Holiness 
deepest appreciation for your leadersMp, vision and support and 
promise our prayer for God's abundant blessings on your world- 
wide ministry. 

Respectfully yours. 

Reverend Francis D. Kelly 

Executive Director 

Department of Religious Education 

National Catholic Educational aXAssodation 

1077 30th St., NW 

Washington, DC 20007 USA 
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Response to the mailgram: 



SECRETARIAT OF STATE 
I^om the Vaticax\, March 5, 1990 
Hist Section— General AffaL^ 
No. 257.515 

Dear Father Kelly, 

The Holy Father has received the kind message whkh you sent 
to him on behalf of the Diocesan Catechetical Leaders and Cat- 
echetical Publishing Company Representatives. He is grateful for 
your thoughtful gesture and invokes upon you grace and peace in 
our Lord jfesus Christ 

His Holiness also direct me to convey to all of you his Apostolic 
Blessing. 

Sincerely yours in Christ, 



Archbishop Giovanni Re 
Sostituto 

Secretariat of State 

The Reverend Francis D. Kelly 

Executive Director 

Dept of Religious Education 

National Catholic Educational Association. 

1077 30th Street, N.W. 

Washington, DC 20007 
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